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EDITORIAL 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, the beloved ‘‘G.K.,’’ 
is dead. We heard it with stunned incredulity. We are left 
not only with a sense of personal loss but also with a sense 
of insecurity, even of fear. He was a big brother who would 
not only laugh and play with us, not only guide and instruct 
us, but would champion and defend us in an hour of need. 
For forty years the wheels of thaf great mind had turned. as 
in a winnowing machine, fed continually by the vast har- 
vesting of his five wits, separating the good grain of truth 
and blowing away the chaff with great gusts of laughter. 
During all those years men have known that a great mind 
was still labouring, to use a simile of his own, like a great 
mill in the midst of them. It seemed impossible that such 
a mind should be stilled. ‘‘But there must have been a 
moment’’ (we again use words of his own written of St. 
Thomas Aquinas) ‘‘when men knew that the thunderous mill 
of thought had stopped suddenly; and that after the shock of 
stillness that wheel would shake the world no more.’’ At this 
nearness of time, still more in these brief lines, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the true greatness of this splendid intelli- 
gence, of this great-souled Catholic. But perhaps it cannot 
be better hinted at than in his affinity with the mind of St. 
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Thomas—St. Thomas Aquinas, we mean, though many will 
rightly and more easily see his likeness to St. Thomas More. 
Of all his many remarkable writings we have been inclined 
to believe that the most remarkable, and at the same time 
the most revealing, is his St. Thomas Aquinas. This book 
made ‘‘no pretence to be anything but a popular sketch of 
a great historical character who ought to be more popular,” 
but its author arrives unerringly at the very essence of 
Thomism. It was not that he was a learned Thomist, but he 
appreciated the point of Thomism and St. Thomas better 
than many learned Thomists. We feel that it was a know- 
ledge arising from a community of outlook, from the essen- 
tial oneness of kindred souls loving the same things because 
they were themselves the same. Let us quote: ‘‘This does 
seem to me the simplest truth about St. Thomas the philo- 
sopher. He is one, so to speak, who is faithful to his first 
love; and it is love at first sight. I mean that he immediately 
recognized a real quality in things; and afterwards resisted 
all the disintegrating doubts arising from the nature of those 
things. . . . St. Thomas could as truly say, of having seen 
merely a stick or a stone, what St. Paul said of having seen 
the rending of the secret heavens, ‘I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.’ ’’ Again, having spoken of St. Thomas 
as ‘“‘my hero,’’ he writes: ‘‘It will be understood that in 
these matters I speak . . . as a man in the street. . 
Thomist philosophy is nearer than most philosophies to the 
mind of the man in the street. . . . The philosophy of St. 
Thomas stands founded on the universal common conviction 
that eggs are eggs . . . things attested by the Authority of 
the Sense, which is from God.’’ Surely Chesterton under- 
stood that so well because it was Chesterton, too, as well as 
St. Thomas. 


We cannot here recount his marvellous analysis of the 
essence of Thomism; our purpose is to point to a natural 
affinity between Gilbert Chesterton and St. Thomas, arising 
from their ‘‘primary idea of a central common sense that is 
nourished by the five senses,’’ guided and motived by a truly 
Catholic spirit. He was not received into the Church until 
comparatively late in life, yet, to borrow his own apprecia- 
tion of St. Thomas, ‘‘he had from the first that full and final 
test of truly orthodox Catholicity; the impetuous, impatient, 
intolerant passion for the poor; and even that readiness to be 
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EDITORIAL 


rather a nuisance to the rich, out of a hunger to feed the 
hungry.’’ He was a realist in the best and truest sense of 
that much-abused word, and supernatural reality was at 
least as vivid for him as the natural; he was therefore always 
in touch with and concerned about objective truth; he saw 
all things as they are in reality, and for him it was anything 
but a sober reality; and having seen, he, too, ‘‘was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.’’ It made him lovable, 
strong, courageous; it made him a poet, a humourist, a 
philosopher; it made him a lover of freedom, a lover of his 
felow men, a lover of God. It made it inevitable, under 
God, that he should become a Catholic; it made it certain 
that he would hail with joy the philosothia perennis of St. 
Thomas once he had become acquainted with it. Already, 
in the religious and secular press, great men have praised 
this great man; but we believe that his true greatness will 
appear when the years allow us to stand away from this 
gigantic mind and see the hierarchy of his achievements. He 
will be remembered for his humour, for his spacious lovable- 
ness, for his poetry, for his distributism, for all the splendid 
qualities of his magnanimous soul; but we believe that he 
will find immortality as a magnificent exponent in word and 
deed of the Catholic philosophy of Common Sense. 


Meantime, while his figure, his laughter, and even his 
lovableness swell into a legend, while the spirit of his true 
greatness is being distilled drop by drop, the influence of his 
apologetic, already begun in his lifetime, will become more 
and more apparent in that Catholic literary movement that 
isso marked a characteristic of our time. Much of his tech- 
nique was personal to his prose style, but the quality of his 
assurance, the buoyant acceptance of the natural, and the 
delighted recognition of the ludicrous, all combined with a 
childlike Faith, formed a fresh note in controversy that can 
be traced in a still wider circle than that of his disciples. 
There is so much in the roots of his success that is in some 
fashion imitable. His achievements were rendered possible 
by a bounding vitality canalized rather than restrained by 
an acute sense of proportion. This sense of proportion led 
inevitably to a desire for Justice, his vitality made that 
desire a passion. It is the union of these two qualities that 
best explains the sudden upsurges of his humour, the acute- 
ness of his literary criticism, his exasperated and sometimes 
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uproarious impatience with the artificial and the esoteric, 
and his almost romantic recognition of the Average Man, 
English Dominicans owe much to him; his articles in 
BLACKFRIARS in its early years are merely a symbol. It is 
our greatest debt to Gilbert Chesterton that he was a pre- 
cursor, if not an originator, of the English Thomist revival. 


EDITOR. 


We desire to call attention to the Retreat, arranged by the 
London Aquinas Society, to be given September 5th—7th 
by the Very Rev. Fr. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Angelico, Rome. Though it is being 
given for members of the Aquinas Society, non-members will 
be welcomed. The conferences will be delivered in French in 
the Chapel of the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, 11 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. There will be a Conference 
morning and evening on each of the three days. There will 
be no fee for the Conferences, but a collection will be made 
towards an offering for the preacher. All information can be 


obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Aquinas Society, 
Miss D. Borton, 2 Marloes Road, London, W.8. 
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FR. LUKE WALKER, O.P.—AN APPRECIATION 


THE name of Fr. Luke Walker, O.P., S.T.M., was not 
widely known, even in Catholic circles, when he died 
recently during his term of office as “‘Regent’’ or director of 
studies in the English Dominican Province. How much 
might be lost if we praised only famous men! 

Fr. Luke wrote little. He was not an originator; hardly 
even a pioneer. But, as has been said of a supreme educa- 
tionalist in another sphere, a man can ‘‘stamp his impress on 
his generation without being the founder of a school.’’ To 
be an excellent teacher in any line of thought it is sufficient 
that a keen mind accept with even criticism the best wherever 
found and pass it on intelligibly to others. This quality is 
clearly of especial value in a theologian of a traditional 
Church. 

In his Order Father Luke became above all a theologian. 
By natural bent of mind he was a classicist, a scholar, and a 
lover of the Sacred Word, somewhat diffident of abstract 
thought in any branch other than logic. He remarked once 
inhis brief way: ‘‘It often just turns into a comatose state.’’ 
In his own case this diffidence was hardly justified, for he 
had a vital mind. His learning was digested and possessed 
by grasp of principle and was no dead weight. He wished 
his students’ knowledge to be similarly mastered, taking as 
the ideal the balance between thought and learning sketched 
by Newman in his Idea of a University. The positive ten- 
dency, however, and his sense of duty to give his Church 
students a formulation of faith reproducible at will, caused 
him to lay predominant emphasis on learning. It was a 
natural limitation not to know at times how much could be 
absorbed without indigestion by less powerful minds. 

To ‘‘pass on’’ in the Church is to ‘‘bring forth old things 
and new.’’ A course at the Ecole Biblique and wide reading 
of modern critical research gave him the New. At one time 
his liberality of mind made him very new: ‘‘I suppose, he 
said once, that all have been through a measles of solipsism.”’ 
The Old his conviction of the validity of Thomist thought 
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ensured. Between the two he achieved a fine synthesis. He 
saw Clearly where synthesis was possible and where to syn- 
thesise was to dilute. In those head-waters of thought where 
to change a nuance is to change a system he accepted no 
change. But in remote conclusions and applications where 
reasoning yields to the microscope he cheerfully accepted the 
new. With regard to the scholastics’ apparent naiveté in 
using the scientific and critical apparatus of their day, know- 
ing their radical independence of it he was content to say: 
‘‘They had not the knowledge we have, but they would have 
made better use of it if they had.’’ 

His method of teaching theology was as follows: he 
taught from the Summa of St. Thomas with careful re- 
minders that it was only a system of reasonings co-ordinating, 
expounding and supporting the central thing, the dogmas of 
the Faith. He would begin as a rule by putting the dogma 
in the form of an enigma. What is the problem, the ‘‘par- 
ticularis ratio non visi’’ as St. Thomas calls it, that calls for 
an article of faith? He would then read the text, taking the 
whole question rather than the particular article as the unit 
of thought. In it he would select the elementary principles 
into which the others resolved themselves. This, the Thomist 
method of demonstration, wherein the less universal or intel- 
ligible is seen in the more, was his idea of instruction: to 
solve in the light of principle. And for this a continuity of 
principle is necessary. His perfect knowledge of his text 
enabled him to interpret chiefly by cross-reference, the way 
of the greatest commentators. Other theologians and com- 
mentators he used, too, to interpret or supplement. Where 
historical or critical evidence could aid he brought it forward 
with obvious interest. At the end of a treatise he would sum 
up, giving the doctrine and any subsequent developments in 
easily reproducible propositions, stating what was of faith 
and what, on the authority of Definitions, Creeds, Scripture, 
and the other loci, approximated to it in varying degrees. 

In teaching Fr. Walker laid great stress on words, espe- 
cially on their derivative meaning, and showed how much in 
a carefully worded treatise like the Summa can be learnt 
from this. He went in for painstaking grammatical exegesis 
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of the text. He liked what had been taught to be known with 
verbal accuracy. Impressed with its necessity for those 
whom he was teaching, that they themselves might teach an 
exact faith, he carried this precision into other matters to an 
entertaining extent. He was not afraid to confess to any 
inaccuracy of detail. ‘Perhaps I should say’’ prefixed more 
than one correction of himself, as when for example he had 
erred by a year about some obscure date in the Dark Ages. 

It is comforting to remember the limitations of a teacher 
so recognizedly successful. He seemed at times unable to 
seize the point of a question or objection. And he would 
often correct an answer from a student which, though sub- 
stantially right, did not happen to be thrown into the exact 
form in which it was in his own mind. A limitation in one 
direction is often due to an excellence in another. This par- 
ticular limitation was due to his exact grasp of the doctrine 
and his ability to express it exactly and in the most accurate 
words. He found it difficult to understand that the crystal- 
clear utterances of St. Thomas were not as intelligible to 
others as to himself, or to accept a statement of the doctrine 
in less perfect form. 

Any lack of immediate personal contact and sympathy 
with other minds than his own was compensated, too, by a 
real inspiration in his teaching which sprang from his own 
contemplative faith and simple piety. This would even appear 
at times in a certain remoteness of his voice and an openness 
and lightness on his forehead as he enunciated some far- 
reaching principle or the fruits of some contemplation of his 
own, especially with regard to the Incarnation or other high 
dogma of faith. He would remark, for instance, that while 
Scripture and tradition give us many analogies by which to 
conceive the Persons of the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
Father seems to be wrapped in a mystery of his own. He 
would repeat great truths of faith lovingly, almost caressingly. 

It would be an untrue picture of Fr. Walker as a teacher 
were no mention made of the life in which this live faith 
grew. In the rule of his Order it is said that the test of a true 
Dominican is whether he is a community man. Fr. Walker, 
though by temperament a recluse and scholar, became a real 
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servant of the community. He accepted responsible adminis- 
trative office though it went against his natural inclination; 
he did work that many theologians might have thought very 
humble, such as editing a parish magazine. It was notice- 
able, especially towards the end of his life and before his last 
illness took hold of him, that he was a regular attendant at 
various community functions to which he was not obliged. 
And his humour as well as his learning will be missed. Few 
men appreciated real wit as he did, and his laugh, though 
perhaps rare, was very contagious. He economized his forces 
for the work he was given by a rugged simplicity and hard- 
ness of life. He would take a lecture in a state of health that 
would have kept many men in bed. Sufferings, the grave 
internal troubles that eventually brought on his death, and, 
one might mention, struggles with the natural irritability of a 
sensitive temperament, were the instruments of soul purifica- 
tion. In this, fostered by prayer, the liturgy, and study, 
grew the inspiring faith of which we have spoken. Those who 
served or attended his Mass will recall a great dignity and 
calmness about him at the altar. And a picture occurs to the 
mind of him in his stall at Blackfriars while the Lauda Sion 
was being sung, his head and body slightly thrown back, his 
right hand resting on the arm of his stall, a look of calm 
happiness on his face. Here was a piece of perfect ‘‘pietas’’ 
in which neither the theologian, nor the scholar, nor the 
worshipper, would find one untrue note. 

In a recent issue of the Rosary Magazine (of which Fr. 
Walker was the Editor until his death) we read that, after 
some discussion of a point of theology with one of his breth- 
ren, shortly before his death, he added: ‘‘I can’t see these 
things very clearly now. But I shall be seeing them soon in 
the Beatific Vision, all being well.’’ 

May he rest in peace. O.P. 





IS PSYCHOLOGY POSSIBLE? 


TO ask such a question, when we consider the publicity and 
importance which is accorded nowadays to psychology, may 
appear rather startling, if not absurd. Yet, as the late Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg observes, ‘‘to reach a clear understanding 
as to the true meaning of psychology is a more difficult task 
than the solution of any special psychological problem.’’! 
Of late years there has arisen a great deal of criticism not 
only concerning the foundations on which this science rests, 
but also in regard to its very aims and scope. The student 
of psychology is at the outset confronted by a perplexing 
variety of ‘‘schools,’’ each claiming right of way to the 
general exclusion of all others. Quite recently this dis- 
cordance was voiced in no measured terms by Professor 
Spearman. ‘‘It is generally agreed,’’ he writes, ‘‘that nowa- 
days psychology has arrived at a very undesirable degree of 
disunitedness. Each school, if not each individual, seeks to 
establish the science independently both of his predecessors 
and even of his colleagues. The result is that all alike have 
come into general discredit. Psychology is a byword of re- 
proach among other sciences.’’? Even Professor McDougall, 
whose writings on Psychology are so widely known, seems 
infected with this feeling of discontent; for in a recent publi- 
cation’ he remarks: ‘‘Even now after some forty-five years 
of sustained effort I am not sure that I have made any pro- 
gress, have learned anything of human nature.’’ He further 
adds that he inclines to the view current among the Oxford 
philosophers of his day that such a knowledge is impossible. 
“The science implied by the word ‘psychology’ is beyond 
our reach, no such science exists and no such science is 
possible. . . . The present condition of psychology is de- 
plorable.’’ Not a few philosophers will, I think, be inclined 
to agree with McDougall. 

On the other hand, by way of contrast to such lamenta- 





1 Psychology General and Applied, 1923, p. 8. 
2 Character and Personality, September, 1935, p. 11. 
3 Psycho-analysis and Social Psychology, 1936. 
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tions, we have the spectacle of a vast body of psychologists, 
social workers, medical psychologists, educationalists, indus- 
trialists, and others, who quite confidently look to psychology 
for assistance in the solution of many problems which arise 
in the daily life of human beings. It cannot be said that all 
this effort is in vain, nor that its results are negligible. 

How has this situation arisen? What lies at the root of this 
discontent with psychology? One factor is undoubtedly that 
to which Professor Spearman alludes, namely the indivi- 
dualism of psychologists, who hold personal and generally 
exclusive views as to the meaning and purpose of psychology, 

To trace this problem to its sources in the past would mean 
writing a history of psychology during the last half-century 
or so—a task which even in outline cannot be attempted 
here. There are however certain outstanding factors which it 
may be helpful to consider. In the first place, modern psy- 
chology arose in the latter part of the last century as an 
experimental study of the phenomena of mental life. From 
this standpoint the aim of psychology was clearly defined. 
Instead of speculation concerning the nature of the soul or 
the nature of mind and mental processes generally, attention 
was directed to all those states of consciousness which could 
be methodically observed and experimented upon, in the 
hope of discovering scientific laws. We find, therefore, the 
work of psychologists directed mainly to the observation, 
description, and explanation of the phenomena of sensation, 
memory, feelings, judgment, volition, and so forth. Psy- 
chological laboratories equipped with all kinds of apparatus 
for experimental research came into existence, following the 
lead given by Wilhelm Wundt who in 1879 established the 
first psychological laboratory in Leipzig. 

Early experimental psychology was largely physiological, 
dealing with sensations and the repercussions of psychical 
phenomena on respiration and the circulation of the blood; 
but by degrees other phenomena, such as those of attention, 
memory, and the higher intellectual processes, came under 
consideration. We need not dwell at length on details. The 
point of view was clear enough and few disputed the current 
conception of psychology as the experimental science of 
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IS PSYCHOLOGY POSSIBLE? 


mental processes, or generally speaking of the mind. Its aim 
was quite disinterested and did not go beyond its self- 
imposed limits. Like other natural sciences, its first concern 
was with the facts themselves; it had no immediate interest 
in utility or any practical applications. If others found that 
use could be made of the discoveries of psychology, if the 
experimental technique could be applied to other problems, 
that was another matter of no particular concern to the 
experimental psychologist. 

This state of affairs, however, did not continue, for along- 
side of the exclusively experimental work other psychologists 
began to turn their attention to practical problems. A leader 
in this direction was undoubtedly William James, whose 
inclinations were nevertheless more in the direction of philo- 
sophy than of experimental science. His classic treatise The 
Principles of Psychology, published in 1890, included chap- 
ters on the instincts and emotions of man, on habits and the 
formation of habits, on volition, and on many other topics 
which at that time had not been taken up by the pure experi- 
mentalists. In short, James put ‘“‘life’’ into psychology, 
whereas the experimentalist, like anatomists with the human 
body, had taken life out of mind, dissecting it into its com- 
ponent elements and structures, studying all these by them- 
selves and out of relation to the human being as a whole. 

At the beginning of the present century we find William 
McDougall in revolt against this narrow conception of psy- 
chology, proclaiming that psychology should aim at studying 
human conduct or human nature as a whole, and insisting 
on the social character of psychological science. The first 
notable step in this direction was taken when in 1908 he 
published his now well-known Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology, which has since been revised and reprinted in 
numerous editions. From now onwards the psychological 
current divided into two main streams, the one continuing 
the traditional outlook of the experimentalists, but becoming 
more strictly psychological, the other being concerned with 
problems of human nature as a whole. 

We cannot stay to examine McDougall’s psychology in 
detail, but the main point on which he insisted strongly 
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throughout was that of the purposive nature of life in general, 
He firmly resisted the materialistic and mechanical attitude 
to mind so widely prevalent at this time, maintaining that 
the real aim of psychology was not merely to study the mind 
and its structure, but far rather to study human nature asa 
whole; and to that task he subsequently devoted all his 
energies. How far McDougall has influenced the subsequent 
course of psychology is perhaps difficult to say; it is, how- 
ever, important to note that the general interest in psycho- 
logy grew when it began to develop on these lines, so that at 
the present day it may be truthfully said that psychology is 
less interested in problems of the mind as such than with 
problems of character and personality. This attitude to psy- 
chology has brought about a change in its character as a 
science. 

“‘A complete psychology,’’ according to Professor Min- 
sterberg, ‘‘must deal with the whole mental life as a system 
of mental processes to be explained, and must deal in another 
part with the whole mental life as an expression of personality 
to be understood in its meaning. The two parts supplement 
each other.’’ To that part of psychology which is concerned 
with scientific explanation Miinsterberg applies the term 
““causal,’’ whilst that which makes ‘‘meaning’’ its chief aim 
he calls ‘‘purposive’’ psychology, adding that ‘‘it means 
very little what name we give to the two aspects of psychical 
experience, but it means extremely much to keep them 
clearly separate and to recognize distinctly the principles 
which control them.’’ There is no doubt that much of the 
present confusion of thought in regard to the theoretical 
aspect of psychology lies in not keeping these two aspects of 
experience apart, or else in maintaining the one to the exclu- 
sion of the other. Another source of confusion may be traced 
to the widespread interests of practical psychology, which 
can with difficulty be built up into a system since it is essen- 
tially concerned with a multitude of special and often quite 
disconnected problems, all of which, however, fall within the 
general conception of a purposive psychology. But here 
again Professor Miinsterberg warns us that ‘‘we take a nar- 
row view of scientific knowledge if we claim that it has a 
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right to exist only when it can serve our practical interests, 
and can be applied to the tasks of life. Truth must be re- 
spected as valuable in itself. . . . Some have the feeling 
that psychology loses its dignity when it becomes a hand- 
maid of routine life.’’ 

Within the field of ‘‘purposive’’ psychology, as distinct 
from the purely experimental psychology of the laboratory, 
there are various lines of study both theoretical and practi- 
cal, which however have not been grouped into ‘‘schools.’’ 
In it may be included studies of personality, temperament 
and character, in part theoretical, in part experimental. 
Psychology of this kind will include, for example, Spear- 
man’s Factor Psychology, Kretschmer’s Studies of Psycho- 
logical Types, and other studies of like nature. Each and 
all have some valuable contribution to make towards the 
psychological interpretation of human nature. 

So far, however, the psychological horizon, from whatso- 
ever standpoint it may be approached, is limited to conscious 
mental processes and conscious activity, but with the advent 
of psycho-analysis a wider field has been laid bare, and the 
general conception of psychology extended to what for want 
of a better term we may call, with Freud, The Unconscious. 
If ordinary psychology is the psychology of conscious men- 
tal life, psycho-analysis is the psychology of the unconscious 
mental life, or that aspect of mental life of which the indi- 
vidual is consciously unaware, but which manifests itself in 
various ways, principally in certain modes of conduct the 
meaning of which evades ordinary interpretation and can be 
reached, if at all, only by very special methods of approach. 

We hear so much to-day of this and kindred psychologies 
dealing with the more abnormal aspects of mental life that 
the word psychology is in danger of being confused with 
psycho-analysis, sharing with the latter the odium attaching 
to it. A discussion of the merits or otherwise of psycho- 
analysis and its variants would be out of place here, but it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that this psychology 
occupies a totally different place and by no means embraces 
the whole of the science. It has its own special field and its 
own special technique, and whilst it can justly be said that it 
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has greatly extended our knowledge of human nature, there 
are other parts of this subject where it does not even pretend 
to enter. 

The question, then, whether psychology is possible may 
be answered in various ways. If we extend the term beyond 
the meaning given to it by the early experimentalists it may 
be said that a general synthesis of the available data can 
scarcely be expected in the present state of the science, until 
some universally accepted general principles are adopted. 
For the present, therefore, only a negative answer to the 
question can be given, but this need not deter us from 
affirming the possibility of considerable progress in the psy- 
chological study of particular problems. What psychology 
suffers from mostly to-day is not so much the variety of the 
“‘schools,’’ but from a certain narrowness of vision among 
those psychologists who seem capable only of viewing the 
subject from their own particular standpoint. In all scien- 
tific investigation there will be contending theories purport- 
ing to explain or interpret the data furnished by observation 
and experiment, and to this psychology cannot be an excep- 
tion. The very variety of schools tends to widen our concep- 
tion of the subject and to increase our knowledge of the 
mind, for that after all is the fundamental meaning and 
purpose of psychology. 

G. A. ELrincton, O.P. 
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(A note on Usury) 


_. . And Mr.Timothy worth a hundred and fifty thousand pound 
nett if he’s worth a penny. Compound interest at five per cent. 
doubles you in fourteen years. In fourteen years three hundred 
thousand—six hundred thousand in twenty-eight—twelve hun- 
dred thousand in forty-two—twenty-four hundred thousand in 


 fifty-six—four million eight hundred thousand in seventy—nine 


million six hundred thousand in eighty-four—why, in a hundred 
years it’ll be twenty million. And we shan’t live to use it. Itisa 
will. (From John Galsworthy’s To Let.) 


THE passage above comes from the concluding chapter of 
one of John Galsworthy’s masterpieces. Those who have 
read the book will recollect the scene. For those who have 


not I will explain. The old veteran, Timothy Forsyte, has 


directed his entire property to be formed into a trust which 
through the provisions of the will will probably remain intact 
for the better part of a century. The words quoted are put 


’ into the mouth of old Gradman, the solicitor’s clerk, and the 
) glee, utterly free from envy, with which he utters them, is 


one of the most perfect touches in the book. 

Now you can make a very interesting experiment with 
this passage. Give it to read to the average educated English 
Catholic of normal artistic sensibility and take note of his 
comments. He will admire what rightly deserves to be 
admired, the sensitive delineation of the lovable Gradman, 
the success with which the author brings home a sort of 
primitive force in old Timothy, that huge embodiment of the 
possessive instinct, a force that reaches beyond the grave and 
still continues to mould and impose itself on succeeding 
generations. But it is most rare for him to comment on the 


) following fact, that had Timothy’s hundred and fifty thou- 


sand been converted, say, into flocks and herds, those herds 
would certainly not be miraculously exempt from the vicissi- 


» tudes of Nature (as modern money largely claims to be 
') exempt) and that one could not predict with certainty that in 
) ahundred years they would be worth twenty million pounds. 
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He sees nothing wrong in the automatic mechanical growth, 
utterly unrelated to the organic growth of real wealth, of this 
huge sum of money.'! No, he assumes, like the rest of the 
world to-day, that money has in itself an inherent right to 
fixed increase, and it never occurs to him to question that 
right. In brief, it will never occur to him to mention the 
word ‘‘usury.”’ 

There is food for thought in the fact that a man like St. 
Thomas would have read the passage set at the head of this 
article with instinctive recoil and horror, and that such a 
feeling is in most cases entirely absent from the breast of the 
reader, if he is a modern Catholic Englishman. For the 
repugnance to usury is not based on mere social expediency, 
but is one that is rooted very deep in human nature. It finds 
its expression in the code of almost every civilized people. It 
is clear that something has been atrophied and has decayed, 
and yet it seems that nobody is sufficiently interested to 
enquire into the reason. 

It is, of course, true that Canon law to-day permits the 
accepting of legal or customary interest without any other 
title, but that does not mean that the Holy See recognizes 
an inherent right of money to a permanent rent in all circum- 
stances and on all occasions, or that the tradition of civilized 
humanity against usury should be completely lost. 

In a certain Catholic gathering I once had occasion to 
make a speech, during the course of which I said that de- 
liberately to seek a profit by means of money lent at fixed 
interest was in my opinion contrary to Christian teaching. 
Well, from the manner in which that remark was received, 
I might have been denying the existence of daylight or any 
other self-evident truth. Nor were any of those who thus 
commented, so far as I could judge, basing themselves on the 
permissive clauses in the canon regarding legal interest. 
From the type of remark passed I very much doubt whether 
anyone knew of the canon’s existence. They honestly thought 
that the notion I expressed was something no sane man had 
ever said before. 


1 Timothy’s fortune would of course necessarily be invested in 
mortgages and fixed interest-bearing securities. 
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One incident, however, stands out beyond all the others. 
It was the question put to me why, if lending money for 
interest was wrong, had Our Lord commended the doing of 
this very thing in the Parable of the Talents? 

There are only two conclusions to be drawn from the 
asking of that question. It is possible that the gentleman 
who asked it thought that St. Thomas and thousands like 
him had never read the Scriptures, and that nobody had 
hitherto asked or found an answer to that simple and obvious 
enquiry. The alternative (and I fear more probable) explana- 
tion is that he did not know that every theologian in Europe 
held before the Reformation exactly the view that I ex- 
pressed. He did not, in a word, know anything of the 
Church’s teaching on this matter throughout the ages; the 
instinctive repugnance to usury, which is universal in the 
human race, was dead in him. The whole concept of ‘‘money 
breeding money’’ was alien to his mind. 
' But I submit that it is a bad thing that this instinct against 

usury should be lost. It is a bad thing for the individual, for 
_ through its loss the mind receives a sort of tilt or bias which 
| makes its grip weak on certain transcendental truths, man’s 
' place in Creation and the end of his being, the purpose of the 
' earth’s bounty. In the last resort there must be disharmony 
between a vivid apprehension of these things and the 
' mechanical empire of money which cuts across and defeats 

them. That the loss of this instinct is a bad thing socially is 
in my view self-evident. 

We are not here arguing of a false intellectual conviction 
but of a form of spiritual atrophy, the loss of a normal and 
instinctive reaction. Very small is the number of Catholics 
to-day who see anything violently wrong in the fact that our 
state is one of universal indebtedness, that no business can 
be carried on without money profitably borrowed from one 
of a small group of professional money lenders, that national 
money which should be a means of exchange and nothing 
else has now been replaced by bank money, a loan com- 
modity to be manufactured and withdrawn to suit the private 
gain of those who control it. 

Most curious of all, the clergy, whose vigorous interaction 
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with the lay mind should be the genetic force of Catholic 
opinion, show on this subject the timidity of an excessive 
and regrettable discretion. They will assert that these matters 
lie outside their sphere, that the Church has sanctioned the 
taking of legal interest, and that that is the end of the matter. 

But that is very far from being the end of the matter. For 
we are not here concerned so much with the interest rates as 
with that characteristic of usury which has given it its tradi- 
tional epithet—usura vorax. We are concerned with that 
system of monetary lending by which the lender secures a 
lien on and gradually absorbs the bulk of our real wealth. 
In other words, while they think that the discussion turns on 
whether Shylock may or may not in certain cases demand 
interest, the question at issue is whether Shylock shall or 
shall not by virtue of his bond be allowed to cut Antonio’s 
heart out. 

But you cannot deal with Shylock without taking into 
account the ultimate propensities of Shylock’s character. 
You may allow him upon your markets, but a wise man will 
remember what type of man he is. Now wise men through- 
out the ages have known two things about Shylock, the first 
by instinct, the second partly from instinct, partly from 
experience. The first was that Shylock’s claim that money 
has a right to increase from the mere fact of its being lent, 
i.e. that money could breed, had about it in the last resort 
something monstrous and unnatural. Secondly that if Shy- 
lock were allowed to exercise this right without vigorous 
check and scrutiny, he would sooner or later cut across the 
most elementary rights of everybody else. In a community 
actively informed by the Catholic spirit, that check should 
be vigorous and automatic. 

The Church has condemned Shylock’s claim as a claim, 
and she still condemns it in principle to-day. The Canon 
law is quite specific on this point that no profit may be 
claimed on the loan of a fungible thing ‘‘by reason of the 
contract.’’ If the Doge chooses to allow Shylock a limited 
activity on his markets, she will not put him under an inter- 
dict. She will not forbid the faithful to accept moderate legal 
interest, but it must be remembered that, though she appears 
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acquiescent in this matter, it is the Church which is always 
holding Portia ready behind the scenes,? by which I mean 
that the Church has proclaimed, in a hundred different 
ways, that Antonio has an inalienable right not to be 
disembowelled. 

Now my point is not only that we forget to give Portia her 
cue but that we forget the essential need of having Portia in 
readiness when Shylock is on the stage, so that while we are 
discussing whether Shylock shall or shall not be allowed to 
trade upon the market, and if so under what conditions, 
Shylock is merrily cutting Antonio into little pieces all over 
the Rialto, while Catholics who should be the first to protest 
have very little to say on the matter: and this happens 
because the world to-day has lost the instinctive knowledge 
' that Shylock is a very dangerous, not to say diabolical, 
person. 

It is because we have lost that healthy ‘‘awareness’’ with 
regard to usury, nay, because we ourselves largely treat 
Shylock’s principle of money breeding money as self- 
' evidently justified, that we refuse to believe that he is capable 
' of evil; Shylock to-day is a gentleman with a seat in the 
' senate. Consequently poor Antonio’s disintegration when 
forced on our notice must have been his own fault. It was 
due to drink, or betting, or Bolshevism, or inefficiency, or, 
failing this, to economic necessity or the trade cycle. Any 
theory except that Shylock may have had a hand in it. There 
is, in a word, a quite singular reluctance to see the facts of 
the case or to correlate where Shylock is concerned, cause 
and effect. 

Surely nothing is more remarkable in the popular teaching 
of history, even among Catholics, than the suppression of the 
part played in the social transformation of the last two 





2It is very curious to note how many people in talking of the 
Merchant of Venice will speak of Portia as finding a ‘‘legal loophole.’’ 
This is misleading. Portia is not a person who has thought of a sort 
of “‘dodge.’’ She is the symbolic figure of natural justice vindicating 
her rights. It is most unfortunate that Shylock was a Jew, for this 
has caused certain other considerations to influence our minds in 
judging the play. But for this the great symbolism and moral lesson 
of this story would have been more widely appreciated. 
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hundred years by tolerated usury and its offspring ‘‘Dutch 
Finance.’’ 

Yet these two things have altered the face of the world 
more radically than the steam-engine or the electric tele- 
graph. How many people know that modern bank money, 
which has entirely usurped the functions of a currency, is 
simply a system of profitable debt, that the whole human 
race lives and has its being in the toils of the money-lender’s 
net? 

The discovery is not a new one; the facts are obvious; 
Cobbett saw them; Disraeli saw them; and both knew well 
enough what was their origin. How then can any serious 
sociologist discuss the question of usury without constant 
reference to the huge extent of modern indebtedness and its 
devastating effects on the fundamental human institution, 
private ownership of the means of production? How, ina 
word, can we discuss Shylock without taking into considera- 
tion his innate propensity to cut out the heart of his victim? 
The answer comes, because we have forgotten what manner 
of man this Shylock is. 

It is for this reason that Catholic moralists, who should 
have made it their business to examine every inch of the 
field of modern financial method, who should have been 
active in stressing the necessity of that great counteracting 
principle of justice which Portia symbolizes being held in 
perpetual readiness to operate, have impotently turned their 
back on these problems, have ignored the huge problem of 
world debt, and treated the whole question as though it were 
a sort of portent for one man to lend another a hundred 
pounds. 

I therefore put forward the following plea, that every 
effort be made to promote a more active study among 
Catholics of this subject of usury, but that it be studied in its 





5 I use advisedly the expression current shortly after the time this 
thing was introduced. The essence of the trick is to issue, in the form 
of profit-bearing loans certificates or promissory notes, in respect of 
treasure which you do not actually possess. This was the principle 
on which the Bank of England was founded, and on which all bank- 
ing since has been carried on. It is in reality not Dutch at all, but, 
though coming from Amsterdam, has quite another origin. 
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full relation to the economic and historical realities of the 
day, and in particular to the known and admitted facts of 
the present monetary system, and that the operation of the 
whole machinery of Banking and Loan Finance be taken 
into account. Let it be thoroughly brought home to students 
that, whatever concessions to expediency may have been 
made, the Church has never ceased to repudiate the usurer’s 
central claim, the claim to an absolute and inherent and 
unvarying right to profit on the money-lender’s part, and 
that the whole conception of money breeding money is as 
damnable to-day as it ever has been in the past.‘ 

Most important of all, it should be reaffirmed that expli- 
citly and by implication, and quite apart from any question 
of interest rates, legal or otherwise, or from any title to 
interest, the Christian tradition has vehemently condemned 
that system of monetary lending which inevitably results in 
a perpetual gravitation of real wealth out of the borrower’s 
hands and an increasing maldistribution of property. 

J. L. BENVENISTI. 





41 see that the already venerable superstition which would appear 
to refute this statement is not yet dead. I mean the superstition that 
modern money is in some special manner fruitful. Not even the Big 
Slump has killed it. Thus a Catholic priest, while actually inveighing 
against usury, writes: 

“The abolition of interest can hardly be advocated on moral 
grounds at this time of day. Catholic theologians have long agreed 
that, although money was not fruitful in the Middle Ages, it must be 
regarded as fruitful in our own times and therefore interest can 
always be charged for a loan whether productive or not. They would 
say (what is quite undeniable, I think) that the immense material 
changes since the Renaissance—in short, the unlimited expansion of 
production—have created a world in which there is always a profit- 
able investment waiting for the limited amount of gold and silver 
which is called money.’’ 

Contrast this with the remark of a writer in a recent issue of the 
Fortnightly Review (apparently a stockbroker, and therefore one 
who, whatever might be his principles, at least knew his facts) : 

“The first thing to note about any investment is that it is probably 
a bad investment.’’ 

This illustrates my point very well and shows that this question 
cannot ever satisfactorily be studied by those unequipped with a 
knowledge of the concrete realities of the business world. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS! 


LET us follow the sun in its perpetual rising, as it passes 
over the earth’s scarred surface, crossing illimitable oceans, 
continents, deserts, and towering mountain ranges, and the 
eternal snows—-silent, glistening, old. 

It lights up, with its dawn, the dawn of the world—the 
superposed strata of archaic cultures, one upon another in an 
unfolding phantasy, of prolific confusion, yet a crumbling 
order, proclaiming an ordered growth in the buried millennia 
of the world’s childhood. It tells us things we had never 
grasped as a whole, till we came to this preparatory contem- 
plative vision (preparatory to all real thought), or, perhaps, 
which we never knew at all. Giant human forms, of enig- 
matic origin in the abyss of time, emergent, yet now in 
retreat, from crumbling stone, among the old decay of Easter 
Island. The stone lamps, the lavers of holy water, and 
200,000 shrines, each with its frail conscious beings, who 
reason and pray within, in the red dawn of Shinto Japan. 
The convents of Tibet, and Burma, and Siam, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of devoted religious pray, and work, 
and sacrifice—the daily priestly offering of incense, fruit, 
and flowers, to the lord Buddha’s golden image, and his 
relics, in their precious shrine. The earth’s-dawn mysteries 
of Ur, and Agade, and Babylon: crumbled, earth-sprawled 
temples, where vultures call and jackals prowl, and all is 
distant, and dim, and past, the crumbling symbols of a 
mighty religious conception—the ziggurats, or ‘“‘step- 
temples,’’ of Babylon and Ur, each a consciously planned 
microcosm, in form and detail, organically symbolizing all 
creation: the steps or degrees of created being. And the 
memory of sacrifice going up from the highest step, the 
flower, and first-fruits, of the world—man’s mind, and heart, 
and will, given back to God, as the head of the cosmic stream 
of creation’s return, to the source, to the Father. 


1 Religions of Mankind. By Otto Karrer, Translated by E. I. 
Watkin. (Sheed & Ward; 10/6.) For our emphasis on the apologetic 
role of comparative religion, cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., De 
Revelatione, 3rd. Ed., p. 402, and pp. 585-592. 
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And the sun still rises (for it passes ever on), and Christen- 
dom dawns, under the red glow, with its age upon age, pre- 
served in stone, and wall, and in its million spires. 

You see it as a whole. You see all things as a whole, as 
you follow the sun. The old earth, and its emerging, revela- 
tory mystery of man, who is that of earth made to bring it 
into touch with God, the fashioner and sculptor of it all—of 
earth, and towering peak, and torrent, and temple, and of 
Church, and mankind. 

And you go on still. You glimpse the Americas in their 
mysterious dawn, where the very religion was all sun— 
where the jewelled temple of gold received the rising sun 
through golden doors, and was flooded with the light of the 
rising god. You see the red peaks of the Andes, beyond two 
thousand miles of forest, catching the sun first. And you go 
down into the dawn-life of the world, among the relics of the 
Incas of Peru, telling of age, mystery, worship, souls of 
men—million upon million individual human lives, born, 
and prayed, fought, and died. 

These crumbling debris of giant vision, symbols of the 
soul-life of civilizations, are the lower strata of our collective 
past, the archaic forms, realized in stone and earth and gold, 
representing the religious growth of mankind. 

And this thing is no mere idyllic poetry. It is a reality, the 
deepest reality of human life, and known as such. It must be 
so seen, so known, as a majestic and arresting whole, before 
we can launch out into the deep, of question and surmise, 
safely, balanced by reality held in all its parts. 

But being so, holding reality so, in the miracle-vision of 
one human intelligence, whose nature it is to be self- 
extending to all beings, and beyond them to their reasons, 
causes, and relations, you question. You require causes, 
explanations, syntheses, underlying unities, the one behind 
the many, conjoining the many in the perennial tension of its 
intelligibility. What is it? What is it made of? Who made 
it? Why did He make it? So philosophy is born, through 
one of its determinations. Neither ‘‘Comparative Religion,’’ 
nor a ‘‘New Psychology,’’ considered as aggregates of 
merely quantitative data, but thought. You seek rational 
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explanation, in a fourfold unity of causes determining and 
explaining the essence of the thing you analyze. You want 
no mere imaginative construction, but single meaning, syn- 
thesis. Your imagination has been stirred (in that vision of 
progressive sunrise). You have seen things, as it were sub 
specie @ternitatis, as a whole. And your imagination, serving 
you truly, leads you on to thought, not further imagination. 
For thought, knowledge, the soul’s receptive-becoming of 
essences, is richer, fuller, infinitely more alive and ultimate, 
than imagination, which is but the efficient nurse for thought, 

You ask, therefore, as a metaphysician (one who passes 
beyond the material givenness of things, to their inner reali- 
ties, ultimate causes, and purposes), and as a theologian: 
what is the exact synthetic concept underlying and explain- 
ing all this? Where is the permanent essence terminating this 
flux of sense-phenomena, this chaotic material stream un- 
knowable without it? 

And then, by this particularizing question, the true study 


of ‘‘Comparative Religion’ is born, from the womb, and 
potential unity, of the rational whole—the architectural vault 
of the eternal witness to the Catholic Faith, the perennial 
apologetic of the Church. 


And the answer? The meanings, explanations, causes? 

We know in part, in essential, underlying things, the large 
ideas behind. But only in part. It is a study which neces- 
sarily grows. It has always grown. It will go on growing 
till the world ends. For the subject is endlessly deep—buried 
in material beings, human nature and human history. And 
what is buried in matter is infinitely discoverable, because 
ultimately unanalyzable, unintelligible, in the abysmal re- 
cesses of its concrete being. 

“Comparative Religion’? was an integral part of the 
Church’s apologetic from the first. ‘‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold.’’ ‘‘What, therefore, you worship, 
without knowing it, that I preach to you’’ (Paul to the 
Athenians). And there is the long line of apologetes: Aris- 
tides, Irenzeus, the Epistle to Diognetus, Tertullian, Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria (especially he), Cyprian, 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


Augustine (again especially), Gregory the Great, used this 
partial approach, and were intelligently fascinated by its 
endless possibilities. It was the background to the thirteenth 
century Jewish and Arabian thought-infiltrations into Chris- 
tendom, and it was St. Thomas who reacted intelligently— 
saw the point, the dangers, the possibilities, and played for 
synthesis, a cosmic vision (surely this is the true inspirational 
background for the Summa Contra Gentiles, with its un- 
precedented width of vision, its genuine Weltanschauung?). 
It was the background to the very interest of St. Thomas, 
and of his Arab and Jewish predecessors, and of Erigena, in 
the thesis of creation’s hierarchic unfolding and cosmic re- 
turn to the source, to God. And in modern times the names 
of Gérres, Mohler, and Newman, stand out. 

Indeed, it was only in the nineteenth and early twentieth 


centuries that this study shifted from its focus and became 


a mere ‘‘positive’’ science in the bad Cartesian sense of a 
positive ‘“science.’’ 

The change of essential orientation, and consequent sub- 
stantial change of the science itself, headed for disaster. For 
this merely ‘‘positive’’ study was, as all such studies are, an 
incoherent aggregate of unsynthesized, reductively purely 
quantitative, phenomena. They so remained, and must so 
remain, until they are taken up into the synthetic unity of the 
Catholic apologetic, which breathes a soul into them from 
within, and which alone can deal adequately with the speci- 
fically supernatural realities which they reveal. 

There was indeed a line of great students, like Mohler, 
Miller, G6érres, Newman, Schmidt, von Higel. Also 
Troeltsch. And these all held to the synthetic path. But the 
positivists were in the ascendant. And it was their populari- 
zers who brought the science into discredit, even among 
Catholics. It was their journalists who caused the even now 
present complex of those ‘‘cecumenical’’ (Heiler) and vari- 
ously ‘‘theosophical’’ (largely the influence of Goethe) doc- 
trines, which are often supposed to be bound up with any 
serious study of the empirical facts. The subject was made to 
seem dangerous, the very reverse of the truth. The books, 
indeed, did become dangerous. And the more journalese, 
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the more repetitively second-hand, the more dangerous. And 
this danger remains—especially in England, where lay ex- 
ponents of continental scholarship continue to write as if 
modern thought attained its zenith with Christian Baur, 
Strauss, Renan, and Heckel, and, since that golden age, 
“‘stayed put.”’ 

But all along there has been a counter-current of suspicion 
—that all was not quite fair, that this pseudo-enemy of faith 
might be, in reality, one of our oldest and most powerful 
weapons of polemic offence. The above outlined catena of 
Christian apologetes shows the reasonableness of that sus- 
picion. Now, after thirty years, there is a measurable 
change again, a resurrection within the Church. 


And even now the science goes on growing. We know, 
still, only in part. But some hard outlines are now laid 
down. They are, indeed, the eternal outlines, glimpsed by 
the apologetes, now grasped into unity, defined, applied to 
our recent, enormously extended, data, and ‘‘got across.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Karrer’s book, with its 
masterful outlines and clear vision of principles, combined 
with a genuinely deep penetration of things human, marks 
the change—the turning of the tide. For it at once discrimi- 
nates courageous reaching out to what is a desperately 
needed clarity of synthesis, from temerarious ‘‘luffing.’’ It 
is Catholic. 


Having indicated the certain position of the book in the i 


historical genesis of its important subject, it is almost un- 
desirable to outline the thesis. For the whole should be seen 
and carefully appreciated (including the inevitable criti- 
cisms of a work of such ambitious scope in its first edition’) 
by every priest and layman seriously interested in the con- 
version of England—interested, that is, in the unglossed 
difficulties of non-Catholics to-day. A fortiori every non- 
Catholic should read it and see it as a whole. 

2 (i) ‘‘The logical reasoning of the so-called proofs of God’s exis- 
tence’ (p. 120), is hard to reconcile with the excellent analysis of the 
Vatican Council doctrine (on p. 236). 

(ii) It is not clear how far the early part of Ch. V is a reflection on 
the mytho-analytical theory of Dacqué, and how far the author's 
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But some indications are not out of place: 

‘« ‘One and the same Divine Father and His eternal Word 
are from the beginning and in every age close to the human 
race and approach man by many ordinances and many 
operations of assisting grace’ ’’ (p. 149, from Irenzus). 
‘« ‘The Spirit of God moves over the face of the waters.’ And 
the lowest and darkest depths are lit by the gleam of light 
which penetrates through all obstacles.’’ (p. 175). 

“« *As all the great cultures of whatever type are identical 


) (all alike unfoldings of a single life*), the features which com- 
pose the great myths are always the same, and the entire 


religious development a single plant which the Spirit of God 
planted originally and which, fed by His light and dew, has 
unfolded its joyous growth through the ages’ ’’ (p. 176, from 
Gorres). 

‘““‘The old passes away, the new arises, and in that 
novelty the old is always comprehended. Below lie the forms 
of the past fossils buried in geological strata, but above the 
surface life is still weaving its web, and, a reversed Deucalion, 
casts behind it men and their works that turned to stone they 
may abide through the time to come’ ”’ (p. 177, Gorres). 

Man has always been the same. On human nature is the 
primary emphasis. For it is the first manifest unity in the 
chaotic flux of the phenomena of history. Man has always 
been the same. And with the human race, in all its members, 
grace is co-extensive, in its prevenient, inchoate, sense. For 
Christ died for all men, and the contrary is Jansenism, 
heresy. And because man has always been the same, and 





attitude. Hence our confusion on reading of an ‘‘intuitive’’ faculty 

almost literally identical with the Aristotelian intellectus, and posited 

in contradistinction to it, because the inadequacy of the latter, as a 

sp facultas entis, is assumed! This is caricaturing and question- 
gging. 

(iii) No rapport whatever is established with the Freudian psy- 
chology. We mean, especially, Jung’s now classical work. No thesis 
in Comparative Religion, however transcendentally valid, has uni- 
versal probative strength for its recipients, to-day, if it ignores Jung. 
It is not a question so much of theories and difficulties, but of over- 
Pr me data and of light thrown on the entire field by an inspection 

ung. 

3 The metaphysical essence—human nature, Cf. OO: 2, 2. 
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grace is offered to all, therefore in all the religions of man- 
kind there is discoverable an essential element of saving 
truth, power to move to supernatural love. The essential 
elements are there, somehow, in type, and figure, and half- 
glimpsed things to come. ‘Truly God hath never left Himself 
without witness.’’ And ‘‘In every age of the world and in 
every generation the Lord made purification and conversion 
possible to all who sincerely turn to Him’’ (Clement of 
Rome). For ‘‘all good men from the beginning of the human 
race have Christ for their Head. They have a vague notion 
of redemption (inasmuch as they believe in the Divine Love, 
Providence, Grace and Mercy) as we believe in the accom- 
plished atonement. By this belief they, like ourselves, are 
redeemed. The times change, the substance remains the 
same’’ (Augustine).‘ 

Nevertheless—and here is the absolutely essential point, 
which the ‘‘oecumenicalists’’ and ‘‘theosophists’’ ignore— 
the sole source of all grace-life, all eternally valid and real in 
the religions of mankind, is the Church of Christ. Incorpora- 
tion into the Mystical Body of Christ is the literal and exclu- 
sive source of salvation. And any distinction, between the 
“‘soul’’ of the Church and the ‘‘body’’ of the Church, which 
separates the two, making them two things, is invalid. Better 
indeed to speak of the ‘‘visible’’ and “‘invisible’’ Church. 
But even this is false, unless we grasp the exact meaning. 
Not two Churches, but one Church under two ‘‘aspects.” 
Or, better still, one sole cause with two kinds of effects— 
those in which dependence on the cause is manifest, and 
those in which it is hidden but none the less most real. 

The Church, therefore, is unique. She is not merely the 
term of an evolutionary process. She is specifically different. 
Any ‘‘Comparative Religion’’ which literally ‘‘compares” 
her with pagan systems is radically false. For she ‘‘trans- 
cends them not comparatively, but absolutely’ (p. 182). 
And ‘‘every lower religion is understood by the higher, the 
part is rendered intelligible by the whole. But the higher 
cannot be understood by the lower’’ (p. 185). And this be- 





4Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ila Iz, q. 2, a. 7, corpus. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


cause the lower is for the higher, as vegetative life is for 
sensitive life, and sensitive for rational life, and all three are 
integrally present and participatively rationalized in the 
last.6 ‘‘The course of religious history, as the Christian sees 
it, is directed to the establishment of a single and universal 
kingdom of God on earth’’ (p. 178). ‘“The holy Fathers did 
not make use of the legal sacraments as realities, but as 
images and shadows of what was to come. Now it is the 
same motion to an image, inasmuch as it is an image, and 
tothe reality . . . Hence the ancient Fathers, by observing 
the legal sacraments, were borne to Christ by the same faith 
and love whereby we also are borne to Him, and hence the 
ancient Fathers belong to the same Church as we.’’® Hence 
Gertrud von le Fort’s grand cosmic vision of the total Body 
of Christ (p. 277): 

I have yet flowers from the wilderness in my arms, 

I have yet dew in my hair from the valleys of man’s 

dawning, 
I have yet prayers to which the meadow hearkens, 
I still know how to make the tempest devout and bless 
the waters .. . 

I was concealed in the temples of their gods, 

I spake darkly in the sayings of all their sages, 

I stood upon the towers of their star-gazers. 

I was with the lonely women on whom the Spirit fell. 

I was the desire of all ages. 

I was the light of all ages, who am the fulness of the ages. 

I am their mighty comprehension. 

I am their eternal harmony. 

I am the road of all roads— 

On me the centuries march to God. 


Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. Outside the Church is no 





5Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, A, 5 

6 ‘‘Ad idem corpus Ecclesia ad quod nos pertinemus.’’ St.Thomas 
Summa Theologica, Ila, q. 3, a. 3, ad 3, Dr. Karrer, as we under- 
stand him, would extend this integrally to pagan religions, in virtue 
of that universality of the world’s great ‘‘myths,’’ in so far as these 
prefigure Christ. With this assumption, the principle’s applicability is 
obvious. But the non-Catholic wants vindication of that assumption. 
We even suggest that he might require discriminating treatment of 
Ch. V of Jung’s Psychology of the Unconscious—both for a solution 
a ambiguities and for a suggestive source of confirmatory 
evidence. 
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salvation. ‘‘No man can have God for his father who has not 
the Church for his mother,’’ and ‘‘No man can attain salva- 
tion and eternal life who has not Christ for Head.’’ Although 
we must hold with “‘certainty that those who are afflicted 
by ignorance of the true religion, provided that ignorance is 
invincible, are not accounted in any way guilty by God on 
that account,’’’ nevertheless, Pope Pius IX says, in the same 
pronouncement,’ ‘‘It is to be held as an article of faith that 
outside the apostolic Roman Church no man can be saved, 
for it is the sole ark of salvation.’’ 

But that ark, hidden or manifest, is present with men from 
the beginning of the world, and eternally operative. Her 
testimony to the minds of men is perennial, and her saving 
power extends its loving offer of a life incorporated into 
Christ’s Mystical Body, to every human creature born into 
this world. 

“‘The merely ‘material infidelity’ of ignorance is not a 
moral fault. Not knowledge and ignorance as such, but 
simply obedience or disobedience to the light received, are 
moral or religious qualities. This is the doctrine of the Church 
explicitly laid down in opposition to Jansenism. How is a 
man to blame for being born in Mecca, Benares or Tientsin 
rather than in Rome? ‘If with the best will thou art ignorant,’ 
says Augustine, ‘it will not be reckoned against thee for sin 
—but if thou refusest to enquire thou art guilty’ ’’ (p. 261). 

For when Christ preaches to you openly, and you refuse 
the full light of His unveiled manifestation, this, indeed, ‘‘is 
the judgment: because the light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than the light.’’ 

But that is another subject. We have attained underlying 
unity, drawing intelligible synthesis from our vision of pri- 
meval sunrise—the Body of Christ, in its utterly exclusive 
yet all-inviting Catholicity. 

NorRBERT DreEwIrtT, O.P. 





7 Cf. Denzinger, 1647. 





ART AND ACADEMISM 


ACADEMISM in painting has been defined as a sort of 
formalism imposed on art by philosophers and men of letters 
through too exclusive an admiration for the works of Classi- 
cal Antiquity. It might also be described as the expression 
of that which is officially sanctioned by a governing body of 
painter-professors, endeavouring to control and instruct 
public opinion and to regulate painting by a sort of school- 
mastering system. The Renaissance gave birth to it, and the 
pedagogues and flatterers who have beset the person and 
fame of Raffaello Sanzio, living and dead, have fostered it. 
It grew up side by side with that dignification and ennoble- 
ment of painting that is so striking a feature of the sixteenth 
century, and to it is due the self-consciousness that has 
haunted the painter ever since. ‘‘To this enthronement of 
Raphael we owe many mediocre and even hateful works. To 
it we owe the taste for the simpering in religious art; the taste 
also for modelling that is at once photographic and blurred, 
' ... the taste for lowered eyelids or for eyes raised piously 
to Heaven (expressions that the Saints in ecstasy never had), 
' the taste for noble old men, theatrical philosophers, apostles 
| in paper togas; and all this at the expense of truth which has 
' since been found ignoble, of fine colour which has since been 
thought too material, and of genius which we have treated 
| as madness.’’! 

Although the spirit of Academism has persisted for four 
' centuries, during which time it has served as a form of 
arbitrary criterion whereby the art of an individual or of an 
epoch may be judged by the layman, there have, neverthe- 
less, always been artists of temperament and of fine sensi- 
| bility who have ignored the precepts of the Academism of 
| their epoch, and who have sought expression by methods 





: 1 La décadence de l’ Art sacré, Alexander Cingria (a l’Art Catho- 
| lique, Paris), p. 75. In fairness both to Cingria and to Raphael it 
should be said that it is at the flatterers of Raphael and those who 
have, as it were, ‘‘canonized’’ him that Cingria aims, rather than at 
the painter. 
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that are less dictatorial and pedantic, and, in fact, more 
proper to art itself. For the outward appearance of Acade- 
mism is always changing. The English or French Academism 
of to-day, for example, presents a very different aspect to 
that of the time of Frith or of Bouguereau, and the primum 
mobile of this apparent development, particularly during 
the last seventy years, is to be sought not within the acade- 
mic body but without. It springs, in fact, from the influence 
of those men who have been inimical to the spirit of Acade- 
mism, and who consequently, during their lifetime, have had 
to submit to some degree of neglect, contempt, or even acute 
mental persecution. To hold aloof from Academism has 
usually been to court obscurity and poverty; for submission 
to the academic doctrine of the century has proved in all 
ages to be the easy road, if not to lasting fame, at least to 
immediate recognition and preferment. The popularity even 
of Rembrandt was not proof against his desertion of the 
academic idiom of his day, and the story of the contempt 
and neglect that were heaped upon the head of the greatest 
painter of the nineteenth century is too well known to call for 
further notice. But recognition, denied to a ‘‘rebel’’ artist 
during his lifetime, is very frequently given him after his 
death, and it is then that the very principles that the intract- 
able painter has stood for are, to a limited and safe extent, 
integrated in the academic teaching of a future genera- 
tion. In reality it is to the influence of a long line of 
“‘rebel’’ or semi-rebel artists that Academism has owed 
its ability to survive; it is from the rebels that eventually 
she derives the nourishment that enables her to preserve 
a respectable appearance of modernity combined with 
stability. 


Arising, as we have seen, from the preciosity of the late 
Renaissance, Academism received official recognition in 
France under Louis XIV. The French Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, founded by Richelieu and fostered 
by Colbert, was the precursor of our own Royal Academy, 





2 Not only was Cézanne quite unable to dispose of his pictures, but 
he was regarded by certain of his countrymen as mad. 
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ART AND ACADEMISM 


established in 1768 largely through the interest and gene- 
rosity of George III. For some years past there had been a 
growing desire among English painters for some such founda- 
tion, and the phenomenal public interest in an exhibition of 
painting at the Foundling Hospital emboldened a number of 
them to petition the king to give his patronage to a scheme 
for the establishment of ‘‘a well-regulated school or academy 
of design for the use of students in the arts, and an annual 
exhibition open to all artists of distinguished merit.’’ His 
Majesty not only approved the plan but nominated the 
original thirty-six members and guaranteed the institution 
against financial loss. Reynolds was appointed the first 
President, the ‘‘instrument’’ was drawn up defining its con- 
stitution and government, and within a month the schools 
were opened in Pall Mall near the site of the present Junior 
United Services Club. No change in the laws that govern 
this foundation is made without the Royal consent. 
Academism, both in France and England, was for long 
almost entirely dominated by the taste for the Classical and 
the Antique; and indeed to this day, drawing from ‘‘the 
antique’ is an important part of the instruction given in 
many schools. But as a connecting link between the purely 
Classical teaching of the early academies and the realistic 
landscape-painting of modern times, a somewhat curious 
phenomenon may be seen in the development of the Ro- 
mantic treatment of the subject, the style associated with 
such names as Salvator Rosa and Claude le Lorrain, and of 
those painters who delighted in such subject-matter as crags, 
tuins, Pagan temples, rocky or mountainous wastes, and 
who would combine seas, woods, ships, cattle and figures in 
a single canvas. Turner, in his early years, was very much 
under the influence of this form of the academic develop- 
ment, but the growing English school of independent and 
non-academic painters, the Cromes, Cotman, Stark, Vincent 
and Thirtle, was soon to exert a powerful influence upon the 
accepted method of treating landscape and to prepare the 
way for the full development of Constable and of Turner 
himself, to whom Monet, Pissarro, and the French Impres- 
sionists of the 1860’s were not ashamed to admit their in- 
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debtedness.’ It fell to the lot of such Academicians as Sar- 
gent, Solomon and Tuke to reconcile (as far as this could be 
done) the appearance of Impressionism with the existing 
academical tradition, and the legacy that we have received 
from them forms the backbone of the academical idiom of 
to-day. 

Such then, in the briefest possible terms and in so far as it 
affects our own country, is the history of Academism from 
the late Renaissance to our own times. But Academism has 
never been allowed to rest for long in peace, and the prob- 
lems that are presented to her to-day are of a more disturbing 
nature than ever before. No matter what concessions she 
has felt called upon to make in the past, there has been, in 
every generation, a renewal of that disconcerting restlessness 
on the part of those troublesome spirits whom she would be 
so glad to be able to ignore, and who refuse to share with her 
that unruffled quiescence that she would be so happy to 
achieve. It is as if, for four centuries, the citadel of Acade- 
mism has had to withstand successive waves of attack from 
successive generations of those who have justly resented her 
domination—and, strong though she is, the strain is begin- 
ning to tell. Seen in this light, the history of painting during 
these centuries would seem to be best represented not (as is 
generally supposed) as a forward progress, but rather as a 
gradual process of disintegration, a gradual breaking 
up of the principles imposed on her by pedants and 
archaeologists, a gradual freeing of painting from the con- 
straint that has been unjustly put upon her. It is as if, 
in mid-Renaissance, the art of European painting had 
reached a certain peak, and that at this point official painting 
had, as it were, hardened and crystallized into Academism. 
At this point, too, there began that continuous conflict 
between such painters as could fit comfortably within the 
academic mould and those who have been in revolt against 
what has appeared to them as a lifeless and sterile tradition 





3 It was during the siege of Paris, when Monet and Pissarro were in 
London, that they became acquainted with Turner’s work. Mirbeau, 
in Des Artistes, relates how, after their first London exhibition, the 
French Impressionists gracefully acknowledged their debt to Turner. 
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ART AND ACADEMISM 


—between the attackers and the defenders of the academic 
ideal. Academism, meanwhile, has sought to safeguard her- 
self by a two-edged policy; first, by the obvious expedient 
of excluding the innovators from her official exhibitions (as 
Cézanne was excluded from the Salon des Beaux Arts), and 
secondly, by granting concessions, that is, by a cautious and 
judicial assumption of such matter from the “‘new’’ men as 
she felt herself able to digest; and this she has done not only 
to placate a growing appreciation among the critics for the 
work of these same ‘‘new’’ men, but also in order to foster 
her own development. By this second expedient, Academism 
has kept intact her essential quality of authoritative peda- 
gogism and, at the same time, has been able to make some 
show of keeping abreast of the times. By this means too she 
has incorporated within herself the legacy of the English 
landscapists and withstood the challenge of the English and 
French Impressionists. Whether or not she will be able to 
survive the onslaught of Cubism, and of abstract art gener- 
ally, remains to be seen. But this is a point to which we shall 
return later. 

The conflict, so far, has been purely a secular affair. The 
Church (since men have ceased to look to her as the guardian 
and inspiriter of art) has been, as it were, a spectator of all 
that action and reaction that have taken place in the affairs 
of art. Her treasury of the art of the past, greatly depleted 
by the violence of her enemies, is naturally enough insuffi- 
cient for her needs, especially in countries where, as in 
England, there is a growing Catholic life. But since it has 
become an idée fixe among those who criticize and appreciate 
the things pertaining to art that art has no concern with 
either faith or morals, the chief artistic movements of the last 
three centuries have passed without taking Catholicism into 
account. Consequently the Church, and she alone, has had 
to rely for her needs simply and solely on a prolongation of 
the old academic idiom as it was known in the time of 
Raphael. The opponents of the Church, meanwhile, have 
seized with delight upon this same idiom and out of it have 
evolved a photographic and multiform religious art of their 
own (the very antithesis of the symbolic art of the Early 
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Church and of that of the Middle Ages) and, by a process of 
infiltration, this decrepit form of Academism has found its 
way into the commercialized and industrialized Repository 
art that is so unhappy a feature of our own times. ‘‘The 
Reformation,’’ writes Alexander Cingria, ‘‘has for long 
destroyed religious art; nor will it permit it to be reborn until 
the Christian world shall have forgotten the principles that 
it owes to Protestantism,’’ and further, ‘‘the Reformation 
determined certain tendencies of the spirit that are contrary 
to the development of religious art, and this not so much by 
direct action upon Protestantism as by infiltration among 
Catholics, particularly French Catholics.’’ This he writes 
with particular reference to Jansenism, itself an enemy to 
sacred art, ‘‘a heresy coming out of the North and proceed- 
ing from the Reformation, and which corrupted (I will not 
say Catholicism itself, since here it found resistance) but the 
mentality of nearly all modern Catholics and especially 
French Catholics.’” 

The ‘‘art’’ which we connect with the shop-fronts of the 
Place St. Sulpice, the Rue Bonaparte, and with the Reposi- 
tories generally at home and abroad is indeed no art at all, 
but a commercial substitute for the real thing, an impious 
and pathetic stop-gap. It is, nevertheless, a veritable pro- 
longation of the idiom of the early academies, and its doll- 
like saints are in the direct line of spiritual descent from the 
pietistical Madonnas of Sassoferrato and Carlo Dolci. The 
post-Renaissance tradition of Raphaelesque art has worn 
very thin indeed, and yet, if we are to regard the modernist 
art of to-day, and especially Cubism, as that which is most 
vigorous and aesthetically commendable, we would indeed 
seem to be further than ever from reconciling the art of the 
Church with that of the century, or rather from converting 
the art of the century to the use of the Church. 

The obvious danger of Cubism, and indeed of all forms of 
purely abstract art, is in its very apparent kinship to 
Manicheeism, and to all that group of heresies of which the 
aim has been to free the soul from a hateful entanglement 





4 Op. cit., pp. 47 and 48. 
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ART AND ACADEMISM 


with matter. Such heresies, all tending towards a super- 
cilious pride of the intellect and a contemptuous abhorrence 
of the flesh and of the natural order in general, have raised 
their heads again and again in the history of Christianity. 
Manicheeism, extirpated from Europe in the fifth century, 
appears later as the Albigensianism or Catharism against 
which St. Dominic preached. In a milder form the contempt 
for nature is present again in the Puritanism of Calvin; and 
Catholics, not unnaturally, look askance at Cubism as a 
form of art of which the professed aim is to glorify the purity 
of the human intellect and to hold in contempt the natural 
created world. 

Cubism is not, as some suppose, a ‘‘stunt,”’ still less is it 
a form of idiocy. On the contrary, some of the most gifted 
and brilliant artists of our time, particularly in France, are 
deeply concerned with it; and in condemning as ‘‘bourgeois’’ 
or ‘‘academical’’ all painting that seeks to find beauty in 
nature rather than in pure intellectual concept, the leaders 
of the movement have been able to clothe it with a subtle 
fascination that acts powerfully upon certain minds. It is 
possible that in Cubism we find the artistic equivalent of 
Theosophy. Fiilép-Miller relates it to Bolshevism. But 
wherever it may find its inspiration, it is certain that in its 
present state of development it can find no reconciliation 
with the art of the Liturgy, despite the apologetics of Gleizes, 
Metzinger, and other of its defenders. 

Its appearance in the world of art would certainly not seem 
to have facilitated the task of those who, scandalized by the 
feebleness of Repository art, are yet seeking a solution of the 
problem of revitalizing the art of the Church. Those gentle 
and timid souls who can see no harm in Repository art, and 
who already instinctively distrust any vigorous expression 
in art, have now a stronger reason than ever for cherishing 
the ‘‘safe,’’ mass-produced objects of piety imported from 
France or Belgium. Cubism appears to have widened the 
gulf between the art of the century and that of the Church. 

But this, after all, is by no means necessarily the case. 
Even Cubism may perhaps be found to serve. This form of 
art (and it is very definitely an art) may yet be an agent in 
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the rebuilding of a Christian expression in painting, even 
though its function be a negative rather than a positive one. 
Cubism is nothing if not dynamic, and it may well be that 
its destiny is to complete the disintegration of all that is 
fallacious in the academic ideal, and to enable the painters 
of a new generation to rebuild from the shattered fragments 
of art as we know it to-day. Since Berdyaev wrote The End 
of our Time, the notion that we are living even now ina 
Dark Age from which we are on the point of emerging into 
a new Middle Age, is one that has taken root in many minds, 
and a new Middle Age will demand a new Primitive art. The 
art of the Academies already merges into that of the 
Museums, and “‘doit-on briiler le Louvre?’’ is a question that 
has been the subject of half-serious debate among French 
artists for a whole generation. An art that can start afresh 
with the rebirth of a new age will need to forget Bouguereau, 
Frith and Reynolds. More than this, it must be free from 
the academism of Raphael and Poussin. And judging by 
certain works that are already appearing from the hands of 


English Catholic artists—monastic and lay—the advent of 
a new Primitive art, freed from archaism, and in our own 
country, is not to be long delayed. 


Ivan BROOKS. 
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WALES—A FOREIGN LAND? 


THERE is no more deceptive key to a country than its 
popular seaside resort. For the pursuit of pleasure is curi- 
ously the same, whether it be in Brighton or Boulogne. One 
has to penetrate beyond the promenades and smart hotels to 
reach the heart of a nation. Of no country is this so true as 
of Wales. The English visitor, spending his fortnight at 
Llandudno or Rhyl, is aware of little that distinguishes these 
places from their English counterparts. There are probably 
more chapels, the Sunday restrictions are more puzzling, 
odd snatches of a barbaric tongue may be heard on country 
‘buses. And there are the inevitable comic postcards, de- 
picting tourists battling with unpronounceable names. But 
these are the most incidental of features. The charabanc 
tour of the countryside, with its well-worn round of beauty 
spots, does little to impart the true spirit of the land. The 
country is but a convenient and picturesque hinterland to 
the seaside town. 

To Catholics, recognition of the individual character of 
Wales is of special importance. Wales may, in the practice 
of government, seem little more than an extended England. 
But it is a fatal mistake to suppose that the accidents of 
history have wrought a complete and unquestioning sub- 
mission. This is not to suggest that there is any want of 
loyalty among the Welsh. Political nationalism is never 
likely to be a major issue. But there is a loyalty—of culture 
and of language—that overrides the artificial bonds of a 
constitution. The survival of this intense regard for national 
expression is sufficient proof of how deep-rooted are the 
things of the spirit. Conquest, economic exploitation and an 
alien bureaucracy have done their worst, and yet there 
remains a completely Welsh ethos. 

Nowhere is this so apparent as in the religion of Wales. 
An Englishman, however sympathetic, can never completely 
understand that hymn-singing frenzy lying latent in every 
Welsh heart. The religion may seem to be hysterical (witness 
the orgiastic ecstasies of a revival) but it is foolish to suppose 
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that there is no more to it than that. Anglo-Welsh novelists, 
such as Mr. Caradoc Evans, have laid what may seem an 
excessive stress on the extent to which the whole life of 
Wales has been dominated by the Nonconformist chapel. 
The aspects such novelists have seen fit to depict are often 
repellent and ludicrously distorted. Even so, there has been 
no exaggeration as to the extent of the chapel influence. 
Until the War, Welsh culture was entirely dependent on 
Nonconformity. The vernacular press dealt almost exclu- 
sively with the affairs of the various denominations. Every 
poet was a minister or a chapel elder. And from the chapels 
innumerable communal activities—educational, literary and 
even political—took their origin. 

Latterly, numerous alternatives have arisen to challenge 
the domination of Nonconformity. Women’s Institutes, a 
widespread amateur dramatic movement and—in the towns 
at least—the Cinema, are beginning to make their influence 
felt. Most significant of all is the disintegration of Non- 
conformity itself. 

The results of the popular education for which Wales has 
sacrificed so nobly in the past have been very different from 
what its supporters anticipated. A new generation of minis- 
ters has arisen, much more cultured than the pulpit orators 
of the nineteenth century, but bearing the inevitable marks 
of a secular education. Traditionalists are often heard com- 
plaining that the pulpit has become an intellectual debating 
ground. A few years ago, the Calvinistic Methodist church 
(the largest denominational body in Wales) obtained the 
consent of Parliament to modify its constitution in order 
to allow for a greater divergence of belief. Belief in the 
Incarnation, for example, is becoming the exception rather 
than the rule. A prominent Welshman (Professor Gruffydd 
of Cardiff) caused much controversy recently by declaring 
that the Welsh University was a hotbed of paganism. He 
pointed out that the University was founded, for the most 
part, by the contributions of loyal nonconformists who could 
not have foreseen that their benefactions would make it 
possible for professed agnostics to hold University chairs 
and sneer at religion with impunity. As yet, this disintegra- 
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WALES—A FOREIGN LAND? 


tion has not had much influence in the country as a whole. 
But the teachers and preachers of the future are being taught 
in an atmosphere of scepticism and the final result is quite 
certain. 

Catholics will see in all this the inevitable nemesis conse- 
quent on the doctrine of private judgment. Compromise 
with the facile doctrines of the day and a broadening of the 
basis of belief until it amounts to little more than an ethical 
system—they are to be expected and will continue. 

Herein lies the opportunity for the Catholic Church in 
Wales. The Welsh countryside, with its bleak, whitewashed 


| conventicles, suggests little of a Catholic environment. But 


there are everywhere echoes of a Catholic past. The tragic 
story of the loss of Wales to the Church is too well known to 
require repetition. But it can serve to remind us that the 
sixteenth century reformers made little impression on Wales, 
and that the Faith in Wales was Welsh. With the failure of 
Welsh priests went the decline of the Catholic religion. 
Survivals of the past are still plentiful. Country fairs, such 
as Gwyl y grég (recalling the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and still held in a Cardiganshire village in the first 
week of December); customs such as that of the Plygain (a 
prayer-meeting held in the early hours of Christmas Day, 
and to be found in many villages to this day) or traditional 
plays of the Mari Lwyd kind (a lineal descendant of the 
medieval morality)—all these may be but interesting 
anachronisms now. Nevertheless, they suggest that there 
may not be so great a gap between yesterday and to-day as 
might at first appear. 

But it must be frankly recognized that the Church is 
considered alien in Wales. Except for such families as the 
Mostyns and the Vaughans, there are few evidences of 
continuity between the Church before the Reformation and 
the Church of to-day. The great majority of Catholics in 
Wales have no knowledge of Welsh and they are, for the 
most part, to be found in the industrial valleys of the South 
or in the coastal resorts. They have thus little contact with 
the Welsh of the country side. A glance at the Catholic 
Directory map will show that the counties of Cardigan, 
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Merioneth, Caernarvon and Anglesey (which are all purely 
Welsh in race and language) are as yet scarcely touched by 
Catholic contacts. It is therefore not surprising that Catholics 
are considered foreign or, should they happen to be of Welsh 
birth, eccentric. 


A tremendous amount has been done by the Welsh bishops 
in the last few years to help to dispel the idea that the 
Catholic Church has no relation to the soil. To some, the 
printing of pastorals in Welsh and English may mean little. 
It is certain that very few of the faithful can read the Welsh! 
But it is indicative of the right method of approach. If the 
Welsh people can be shown that there is nothing inherently 
““foreign’’ in the Church, a great advance will have been 
made. The usual hoary libels about the Pope and the Spanish 
Inquisition are of less importance. If contacts can be made 
with the Welsh people, the lies—which are born of ignorance 
and not of malice—will automatically vanish. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Donald Attwater’s account of the results of 


establishing a Carmel in Dolgelley are illuminating.' 


To the majority of Welshmen, rightly or wrongly, reli- 
gion is necessarily Welsh. It is quite mistaken to suppose 
that the Welsh language will soon become obsolete. A large 
and enthusiastic youth movement, a school of brilliant 
Welsh poets and an increasing interest in Celtic studies 
(apart from the innumerable literary societies and eistedd- 
fodau) would seem to show that never has the language been 
more vigorous. The conversion of Wales will therefore de- 
mand Welsh-speaking priests. The appointment of Mgr. 
McGrath to Menevia is a recognition of the importance of 
this matter. But a knowledge of Welsh is not all. Catholics 
must appreciate and make use of the great store of Welsh 
tradition. The enthusiasm for hymns is well known and the 
Welsh pride in them justified, for there are few vernacular 
hymns to compare with those of William Williams of Pante- 
celyn and Ann Griffiths. Again, there is a legacy of pulpit 
eloquence that demands respect. Perhaps a congregation 





1 The Catholic Church in Modern Wales, by Donald Attwater. 
(B. O. & W., 1935.) 
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WALES—A FOREIGN LAND? 


may no longer be held spell-bound by ‘‘the blessed word 
‘Mesopotamia,’ ’’ yet there is a very lively interest in the 
art of exposition. These features, although they have hitherto 
been characteristic of Nonconformity, are in no sense incom- 
patible with the presentation of the Catholic religion. To an 
Englishman, it may seem odd to hear the rival merits of 
preachers discussed with a seriousness that is in England 
usually only applied to professional footballers. It need not 
be doubted that Catholics will be listened to with respect, 
more especially since the ‘‘intellectuals’’ are increasingly 
given to academic disquisitions. Catholic speakers have 
found that they are dealing with a critical audience (par- 
ticularly on biblical matters) and this serious interest in reli- 
gion is certainly a valuable point of departure for instruction. 

The appeal to tradition is likely to have an increasing 
effect. Already there are signs of discontent at the arid and 
defeatist tendencies of protestantism. Thus a writer of the 
distinction of Mr. Ambrose Bebb draws a significant parallel 
between Brittany and Wales—Brittany so Catholic and 
Wales so lost in a sea of warring sects. The same nostalgia 
for the Catholic past of Wales, when religion, life and art 
were one, is apparent in the work of several other Welsh 
men of letters. They are not for the most part Catholics, and 
yet they feel that if Wales is to recover her dignity and 
strength as a nation, it is the Church that will provide the 
bond of unity that she needs. The president of the Welsh 
National Party is himself a Catholic and commands the 
enthusiastic support of a body that can have but very few 
Catholics in its ranks. If Welshmen can be shown that the 
Church respects the traditions of a nation and is indeed the 
only means by which those traditions can become again a 
living force, the greater part of the battle will be won. 

Lately an interesting correspondence has been taking 
place in the columns of the Goleuad (the official organ of the 
Calvinistic Methodist body) on the subject of Catholic pro- 
gress in Wales. A translation of some passages from a letter 
signed ‘‘Protestant’’ may give some indication of the change 
that is unquestionably taking place in the nonconformist 
conscience. 
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Much will be heard during the next months of the Protestant 
Reformation. . . . Let us, as Welshmen, remember that it had 
a very cold reception in Wales, and one reason for that was its 
excessively foreign hue; it did not suit the Welsh temperament. . . 

We have many things to learn from Catholics. They are 
hard-working and zealous, and if Protestants worked with their 
earnestness, we should have a far greater influence. Very few of 
our ministers know anything of the Catholic Church—its customs 
and rites. We should seek to know each other better and we shall 
thereby bear with one another in love. A letter in last week's 
issue spoke disrespectfully of the Pope. To do this in a religious 
periodical shows a want of Christian charity. 


It would be foolish to overestimate the importance of these 
words. They are yet exceptional. But they have been given 
considerable publicity, which in itself is remarkable. There 
is a vast amount of prejudice and suspicion still to be re- 
moved. But it ought to be recognized with gratitude that 
Protestants are, however indirectly, paying tribute to the 
Church for its true devotion or its sane discipline. 

Wales gave to the Church in the past a loyal and affec- 
tionate devotion. Since then exploitation and strife have 


laid a heavy hand upon her. And now that distress is 
synonymous with her valleys and the depopulation of the 
countryside has thrust from her a large part of her young 
men and women, may not Wales again turn to the Church 
that stands foursquare to the world, offering a certain and 
abiding challenge to the legions of Mammon? 

J. ALBAN Evans. 
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UNIVERSAL DIAGNOSIS: THE TRUE MENACE! 


LIKE everybody else who is inane enough to write letters to 
the paper and put an address at the bottom I get a certain 
number of circulars sent to me—sometimes even that most 
exciting of all things, an anonymous letter. 

I have therefore been assured in the past six months that 
the troubles of the nation in general and my troubles in 
particular are entirely due to drink: and I have of course 
been assured that I shall get cancer if I continue to smoke, 
and, inevitably, that the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

Three circulars came to me (I wish I could say I found 
them all together on my breakfast table, it would sound so 
much more impressive—actually they did come within a 
week of each other), one telling me that Rome was at the 
bottom of all our troubles (not the Rome of Mussolini of 
course, but the Scarlet Woman). I cannot remember all the 
dark and sinister places in which She was featuring—the 
Colonial Office was one and the Ministry of Education an- 
other (I think), certainly She was responsible for the Soviet 
—Pope Benedict XV having apparently initiated the Russian 
Revolution so as to get rid of the Orthodox Church. 

The second circular (in order of appearance) told me that 
Communism was at the bottom of all present evil—not 
merely the Bolsheviks but everybody everywhere who re- 
fuses to believe that every Communist is necessarily an 
incarnate Devil. 

And the third was about the Jews. I think it is worth 
adverting to it in detail. At the top of the leaflet I was 
implored not to send my son to the shambles of a Jew-made 
war, and the leaflet went on to tell me all about the great 
‘Jewish Conspiracy.’’ It was quite the best of the three. I 
kept it and showed it a few days later to two very dear 
friends of mine. They laughed a good deal, of course, but I 
could see that really behind it all they were inclined to take 
the thing seriously. One of them said, ‘‘After all, the Jews 





1A paper read to the Parkinson Club, Birmingham, May, 1936. 
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are at the bottom of a good deal; look at Bolshevism, inter- 
national finance (Jewish names everywhere)’’—and from 
Banks they went on to all kinds of other sinister concerns, 
dance bands, the cinema, etc. Now one of these good friends 
of mine is an Irishman and the other is a well-known pro- 
tagonist of all things and persons Italian, and I am afraid | 
was indiscreet enough to ask whether they had ever noticed 
the remarkable prominence of Irish and Italian names 
amongst the gangsters and gunmen of America. Did they 
not perhaps think (along similar lines) that the ruin of the 
United States of America was being plotted by a combined 
conspiracy of those two great Catholic nations Ireland and 
Italy. They were very cross. That reductio ad absurdum, by 
the way, has subsequently appeared in the Catholic Press. 

But to the serious: there are of course Jews and Jews: 
there are also Christians and Christians. To talk about an 
“‘anti-God’’ Jew is as fatuous as to talk about an “‘anti- 
God”’ Christian. A Jew (I am not talking of renegade Jews) 
is essentially a worshipper of the same God, the same 
Jehovah, whom we worship. Even amongst unfaithful Jews 
would it be an easy matter to prove a formulated conspiracy? 
Some of them are to be found amongst revolutionaries, Com- 
munists, others in the ranks of the great capitalists. Are 
they all in league? 

As for Jewry in Russia, it would be particularly difficult 
to fit it in as a unit of this (legendary) Jewish conspiracy. 
(The sort of conspiracy we were told about in a contribution 
to the Catholic Gazette of February this year—the con- 
spiracy we read of in the discredited ‘‘protocols of Zion.’’) If 
Israel is plotting against Christian civilization, then the Jews 
of Russia can hardly be associated with the plot for the 
simple reason that they are rapidly losing their integrity as 
Jews and, by mixed marriages, becoming merged into the 
New Russia. 

So much for the Jewish menace. 

I have adverted to it at some length because I think it is a 
good example of our tendency to hit on a scape-goat (other 
than ourselves) for the mess the world has got into, and the 
worse mess that is threatened. Personally I think that of all 
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UNIVERSAL DIAGNOSIS: THE TRUE MENACE 


the irritating phenomena of our press (Catholic as well as 
secular) the most irritating is its tendency to facile analyses, 
sweeping arbitrary judgments in what are acutely complex 
problems. We are naturally fond of investing an honest 
prejudice with a halo—our personal opinion tends to become 
dogma, we present our pet schemes and remedies as oecu- 
menical. That is bad enough, of course (it means regarding 
the contribution as the entire sum, the ingredient as the 
whole pudding). But that is not all. We develop Ku Klux 
Klan symptoms—everybody hears about the innumerable 
things we are out against, and very few seem to know what 
we are out FOR. 

This brings me, I think, to circular Number Two: Com- 
munism. I suppose of all the Menaces and Perils beloved of 
our Editors, yellow perils, red perils, perils from the gentiles, 
and perils in the city, this peril may be called Peril Number 
One. 

It is a subject on which I have written nearly fifty articles, 
and about which I am afraid I am generally considered to 
be rather a nuisance. I had a letter the other day from some- 
one unknown to me who said he was sick of the red rag. I 
wrote back to say I was equally sick of the Bull. The Pope 
has defined what is wrong with Communism and condemned 
it. But he did so, I imagine, more that we might remedy 
our own economic system (which has rotted into Commu- 
nism) than that he might be reported the day after in huge 
headlines ‘‘Pope Condemns Communism’’ followed by the 
usual diatribes about the iniquities of the Left. It has been 
found convenient to give a great deal more prominence to 
the critical portions of the social encyclicals than to the 
constructive. I mean the portions criticizing socialist econo- 
mics: the judgment upon our own unworthy practices is 
frequently kept out of sight altogether. After all, it is very 
comforting to hear other people condemned. The reactionary 
naturally likes to be told about the latest iniquity of Moscow. 
The true blue feels a very good boy when he is told what 
mischievous fellows the radicals are. 

No reasonable person will deny that the Devil has found 
willing hands in the Bolshevik. Atheistic atrocity has been 
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useful to him not only because of the intrinsic scandal but 
because of the handle it has given to pseudo-Christians 
nearer home. A way of diverting attention from their own 
meanness and materialism—equally diverting attention from 
the generosity and unselfishness of many revolutionaries, 
The greatest accomplishment wrought by Evil to-day is the 
anomalous spectacle of so-called Christian influence defend- 
ing privilege and election, and anti-Christian influence de- 
manding justice for the proletariat. 

The (secular) conservative press discovered that it had a 
vocation to warn the world against Bolshevism, ‘‘the enemy 
of civilization and Christianity.’’ I will not swear to the 
degree in which our newspapers are interested either in 
civilization or Christianity, but I have not much doubt as to 
their interest in purse and pocket—and their vocation to 
defend it against the menace of Socialism. Socialism means, 
of course, not merely Moscow, but the social conscience. (I 
have heard the Dole dubbed Bolshy Legislation, the Means 
Test being presumably the Christian Corrective.) 

It is almost a truism to insist that it is the negations of 
Communism that are anti-Christian. I say this in spite of the 
conviction of many that atheism occurs mysteriously some- 
where in the economics from which the U.S.S.R. gets its 
name. Communist economics may be corrected by Chris- 
tianity. What is positive in it may actually be fulfilled in 
Christianity. Only it must be a genuine Christianity and not 
the pseudo-Christianity that is so often mistaken for it. 

Here again I have to be wary of falling into the clap-trap 
of arbitrary judgment, associating pseudo-Christianity ex- 
clusively with pocket-consciousness or laissez-faire. Pseudo- 
Christianity does not merely manifest itself as a snobbism, 
an exclusivism which likes to consider itself as a very small 
ark outside which the multitude perish. Nor even simply a 
pharisaism, a legalism, a faith without efficacy. It is also an 
idealism, sound if incomplete theory divorced from expres- 
sion in material action. It is precisely that idealism which 
accounts for subjective, irresponsible analyses and condem- 
nations like those circulars which I have mentioned. 

This article was suggested to me (as I said) by three 
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UNIVERSAL DIAGNOSIS: THE TRUE MENACE 


circulars. I might have called it ‘‘Salvaged from the waste- 
paper basket,’’ as it is I only salvaged one—but the rest 
were the same, the same easy, arbitrary diagnoses: seeing 
the Devil solely in Jews or in Communists, just as a century 
ago the British public saw the Devil exclusively in Popery. 

I hope, at least, that some of us are old-fashioned and 
platitudinous enough to attribute the mess we are in to one 
thing, tosin. I do not mean only original sin. If I did, then 
we could justify laissez-faire (which means shrugging your 
shoulders and relegating all economic misery to compensa- 
tion hereafter). I mean our shortcomings subsequent to the 
fall, and subsequent to our conversion to Christ. 

I go on to hope that we are honest enough to convict our- 
selves as a corollary of the aphorism that Charity begins at 
home. 


J. F. T. PRINCE. 
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SPARKENBROKE AND HARDY 


SINCE novels are often books of science, as scientific any- 
how as the whimsical symbolical sketch that journalism has 
made of modern physics, they fall under two heads according 
as the tale adorns the moral or the moral adorns the tale; 
which is roughly what historians of philosophy mean when 
they class their creatures by the deductive and inductive 
methods; the latter coming in with Bacon, Francis to some, 
Roger to others. Great novels, however, like great systems 
of thought, are not so easily settled, and in Sparkenbroke'! 
there is such unity of philosophy and poetry and prose, such 
fusion of insight and love and everyday sense, that to criti- 
cize it as a didactic piece is like the recent attempt to turn 
Beaudelaire into commercial verse.” 

Mr. Morgan’s aspiration may be Platonic, yet his art is 
Aristotelian; ideas are embodied, the universal made con- 
crete, the mind continued into sense.’ Sparkenbroke may 
say that Emily Bronté desired more than Marvell could give 
her: “My outward sense is gone—Gone. Even the green 
thought in the green shade—gone. No sight in the open 
eyes; no challenge of the brain; an ‘unutter’d harmony,’ 
Earth lost, the whole shell of being utterly dissolved’’: he 
may think his senses a leash withholding him from a higher 
world of experience,‘ yet often are they charged with spirit 
without losing their own colouring. Propter melius animae 
est ut corpori uniatur.® 

Two sentiments in the hero’s epitaphs run through his life; 
first, his positive view of death as a re-entry into a contin 
uous reality from which birth and sensuous existence are a 
divagation, and second, that the text, blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God, may have justice and truth in 





1 By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, London; pp. 553; 8/6.) 

2 Flowers of Evil. Translated by George Dillon and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. (Hamish Hamilton; 10/6.) 

3 Cf. X de Verit., 5. References, unless otherwise stated, are to 
St. Thomas. 

4 Cf. Ia, Ixxxiv, 8. 

5 Cf. Ia, lxxxix, 1. 
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SPARKENBROKE AND HARDY 


its application to an artist, however irregular his carnal life. 

One follows from the other, for if spirit and matter are set 
in different worlds, if Sparkenbroke is among the platonict 
materiam a privatione non distinguentes,® if matter is unreal, 
in ordine non entis, then the outer life is irrelevant to the 
inner life of man. The Manichee movement in the Midi is 
evidence of this; not until the thirteenth century was it faced 
with the religious metaphysic that matter is real and con- 
created, and may be infused in substantial communion with 
mind. Centuries later, with the condemnation of Molinos 
went unofficial suspicion of the mysticism of St. John of the 
Cross. 

Ens est analogum, another way of saying that creation is 
all of a piece: all the modulations and variations are real: 
the individuality of things in matter is not negative purely, 
distinctio rerum est ex intentione primi agentis’; sense ap- 
pearances are derivations from the spiritual heart of reality, 
though we may treat them as curtains; even in cognitionem 
aeternitatis oportet nos venire per tempus.® 

But to Sparkenbroke there are two worlds, he must lose 
one to find the other, and this by his lasting theory, not 
interim ethics. ‘‘Did she not know that he himself turned all 
things to art, that everything he heard and saw and touched 
was turned to glass for him by his passion to discover, be- 
yond it, a reality more intense than its own? From this 
obsession he had for a few hours escaped. Swimming, riding, 
talking, laughing, he had been able to take life at its face 
value.’ 

The discontinuity may not be Mr. Morgan’s, for Sparken- 
broke is contrasted with Hardy, who thought that ‘‘men who 
shot their wrist-watches in the face of providence, women, 
like restless monkeys, who were for ever snatching at the 
tail of their engagements, had lost touch with the reason of 
existence. What good was there in life if you hadn’t time to 
smell the flowers as you passed, or, when a pony came 
whinnying across a meadow, to allow it to nuzzle in your 





6 Div. Nom., cap. I, lect 1. 
7 Cf. Ia, xlvii. 
8Ta, x, 1. 
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hand?’’ And with Helen, who gave you marks as long as 
you got the meaning clear and pronounced the final 
consonants. 

Both of them shape a more complete reality than Sparken- 
broke would reach for all his intensity; both of them have 
the steady talent of virtue, integral characters violating no- 
thing; while he is divided, one part desperately urgent to 
find release, the other breaking the ordinary codes and regu- 
larities of life. 

Hardy is not content to play round-games in his own 
gutter, but his great acts of transcendence are not escapes; it 
is in his power to accept facts, in delicate discovery not dull 
acquiescence; to understand his friend knowing that Plain 
Sensualist and Plain Cad don’t exist, they are ciphers of the 
moralists, angry noises, no more; to reach a passionate 
tranquillity in his beloved, while Sparkenbroke must search 
her and pass beyond to death. 

Why is it that the Hardys are doctors and the Sparken- 
brokes write verse, that the loveliest praise of sense comes 
from those who would escape it, that this thing of patches 
must posture against a piece of noble prose, that Aquinas is 
cold where Augustine glows, that few Aristoteleans but many 
Platonists can sing? 

Tuomas GizBy, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


DIAGNOSIS of contemporary ills is a task at which THE NEW 
ENGLISH WEEKLY excels. We present two specimens from the 
issue of June 4. Exhibit No. 1 concerns Population: 


Whilst even Russia, with a population larger than all the 
British Empire outside India, takes thought for more children, we 
British actually fail to populate our possessions, and conduct 
highly competent, unofficial propaganda for contraception, steri- 
lization and so forth, whilst maintaining a large portion of our 
population upon a scale of nutrition that is even more deterrent to 
growth than to procreation. The popularity of such phenomena as 
the Dionne and other cases of multiple births is interpretable as 
psychic compensation for the frustration of normal philoprogeni- 
tive instinct. Not the least gloomy sign of a depression that seems 
to have reached the very loins of the British people, is the now 
“advanced’’ attitude affected in Labour circles towards eugenic 
questions. We suppose that the meeting of Labour women which 
called for sterilization of the unfit thought itself as modern and 
progressive as Reynold’s News in publishing the proposals of 
“Eutelegenesis’’ for artificially procreating the whole of posterity 
from a few selected males, without disturbing the marital relations 
of the population. Lenin would have told them better: and 
Reynold’s would have been wiser had they reprinted his powerful 
article denouncing contraception for the workers as fundamental 
cowardice and defeatism. His conclusion, if overdrawn, is at 
least nearer the truth than anything Labour will deduce from 
intellectual dalliance with the eugenic fantasies of decadents. 
Whatever there may be in these biological speculations (and it is 
yet too little to act upon) they ignore the dependence of psychic 
health upon the normal relation to sex and posterity. Any tem- 
porary gains that may be possible by stimulating, preventing or 
otherwise interfering with procreation are thus probably pur- 
chaseable only at an extravagant price. And as for the notion 
that these things could be usefully done by the decrees of govern- 
ments as yet manifestly incompetent to affect race-improvement 
by the only sure means of rural reconstruction, adequate nourish- 
ment and just distribution—this surely belongs to the most 
insufferable twaddle ever peddled to our cheated generation in the 
sacred name of science. 


No less felicitous is this diagnosis of the contemporary 
attitude to the challenge of Christ: 


Amongst those who have grown up in a generation where an 
easy scepticism as to Christianity is almost a sine qua non of 
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intellectual status, very few have in fact come to terms with them. 
selves over Christ. At least no less than Shakespeare, Christ 
“abides our question.’’ The common attitude is a protectively 
non-committal one, in which are involved varying degrees of 
indefinite tribute, or rational disclaim, of respectful relegation to a 
non-urgent future. Around Christ is set a fence of inhibition, and 
the moderns perch upon it. Primarily it is an inhibition springing 
from the intellect, allied to that peculiarly base form of fear, 
intellectual snobbery. The intellect, with its scientific prowess and 
its powers of cold ridicule, has acquired an unprecedented pres- 
tige and an over-swollen authority. Experience is now so invaded 
beforehand by mental awareness of a multiplication of reactions 
learned as necessary, that a fully unprejudiced attention is now 
possible to practically nothing. Experience is not only thus pre- 
digested; often it fails to be experience at all, for this cellaphaned 
prophetic knowledgeableness is allowed to replace the very thing 
it anticipates, and becomes a sort of certificate issued to dispense 
with the embarrassments of actual experience. It is a technique, 
and a subtly-developed one, for avoiding the unpardonable sin 
in a self-conscious world, the sin of being found without an 
attitude, which is based, of course, on the morbid vanity that 
experience must never command, but always be commanded. So 
genius, borne away on the winds of experience, has to be dis- 
infected—hence modern biography, appeasing safety and vanity 
alike. The intellectual consciousness is quite unwilling to accept 
mystery, seeing it merely as a synonym for the yet unfulfilled part 
of science’s task. Christ, with his mystery, and his call for 
decision, cannot be disinfected, so He has to be ignored. 


CATHOLICS’ SECTARIANISM. ‘‘Physician, heal thyself.’’ We 
hasten to add some searching and necessary self-diagnosis 
from COLOSSEUM: 


Not only are Catholic groups seen as sectarian by the non- 
Catholic world—which they often are in spirit—but even the 
Church herself is seen as a sect. This is a terrible misfortune 
because it blacks out completely the possibility of understanding 
the Church. Catholics are viewed as sectarian not only if they 
attach themselves rabidly to some outworn political form, but 
even insofar as they are precisely Catholic. The essential dogmas 
of the Church and the spinal idea of the spiritual life, that is to 
say, the completed idea of man, are seen as an oddity. Man 
himself has been banished as it were from the central mass of 
mankind. This situation makes it not only humanly impossible 
for most human beings to see the Church as she really it, instead 
of a mere caricature, but it makes it extremely difficult for us 
ourselves to realize the true nature of the Church. Time and time 
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again, in books by Catholics, in the Catholic Press, it is apparent 
that writers tend to see the Church in the light of a reaction 
against something positive, against the non-Catholic world. It is 
a fault we fall into easily. We easily see the Church as an organi- 
zation which denies the affirmations of the great world, which 
says ‘nay’ to the world’s ‘‘yea,’’ ‘‘thou shalt not’’ to the world’s 
“thou shalt.’’ We are so acutely conscious of the big unbelieving 
world round about us, its bases seem so positive and solid, and 
ours, humanly speaking, so negative and flimsy. The world round 
about us seems so established in its own right that we seem to be 
the Protestants. The main current of history seems now to be 
flowing quite outside the Church. We forget that God’s Provi- 
dence is somehow working in history, and that historical evolution 
is not something independent and opposed to ourselves. We 
cannot hold up our hands in horror about it, or take a de- 
fensive attitude to it, because the Church is the explanation of 
it. Somehow the true idea of the relationship between the 
Church and the world and God’s Providence in history must be 
re-awakened. 


THE POPE’S MOTIVES in persistently warning the world against 
Communism are so widely misinterpreted that this passage 
from a COMMONWEAL editorial deserves further publicity : 

The reason why the Holy Father—as he watches Communism 
consolidate itself so triumphantly in Russia, and its followers win 
such tremendous advances in Spain, and France, and Mexico, 
and various South American countries, and also winning converts 
constantly in other lands, the United States notably included—is 
“more painfully preoccupied for purely human, social and state 
institutions than for the Catholic Church,’’ goes straight to the 
centre of the Catholic faith. ‘‘It is not,’’ as he told the world, 
“because we are not profoundly afflicted also by the thought of 
tribulations which the forces of evil prepare for the Mystical Body 
of Christ in the persons of the good and faithful servants of God, 
and still more by the thought of the shipwreck that so many souls 
will suffer in the unchaining of error and vice, sustained by 
violence, deceit and iniquitous laws, as we already see repeated 
examples. But the Church is a Divine institution and has in its 
favour the Divine promise. Adverse force may assume most 
threatening proportions, their assaults may become more violent 
and insidious than ever, but it is writen that they cannot pre- 
vail against the Divine Word which cannot be cancelled.’’ But 
human institutions—free governments, family rights, individual 
liberty, property rights, freedom of education—these may, 
these indeed do, disappear like dust in the wind of communistic 
tevolution. 
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REVOLUTION—CHRISTIAN OR COMMUNIST? BLACKFRIARS has 
insisted repeatedly in the past that the Catholic opposition to 
Communism is not counter-revolutionary. The essential issue 
between Catholicism and Communism is well restated in 
LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY (April-May): 

Communism and Catholicism. Each is a fundamental and 
integrated way of life, each requires of its members self-discipline 
and sacrifice, and each offers a solution not to this or that dilemma 
but to the dilemma of life itself. They are the only two faiths left 
in the modern world that have any red blood in them. Each 
contradicts the other. It so happens that both oppose some of the 
same things (though for vastly different reasons). Both oppose 
the abuses of laissez faire capitalism. It is right that these abuses 
should be opposed. It is true that to oppose them effectively 
requires concerted action. Therefore, some ask, why not form a 
united front between Communism, the Church and all other 
sympathetic groups on the basis of those points upon which all 
are agreed, in the meantime reserving the right to differ in details? 
Would not this be more sensible than remaining divided in the 
face of a common enemy? 

The answer is to be found in one of the “‘details,’’ as the 
Communists so fondly refer to the belief in God. Their inability to 
conceive such a belief as anything other than a personal eccen- 
tricity gives the measure of the gap between the two camps. Yet 
this, and this alone, is the central issue, as the prophet of Com- 
munism himself admitted when he said that ‘“‘the criticism of 
religion is the beginning of all criticism.’’ Communism is based 
on the worship of man. Catholicism is based on the worship of 
God. We believe first and foremost in the spiritual nature and 
destiny of man as a creature of God. This belief means that the 
external forms of social organization (economic, political, legal) 
cannot be the whole story of social change, as the Communists 
would have us believe. At the same time, however, it enables us 
to see these social forms in their true light as means, not ends. 

The task of the Catholic, therefore, is not to ally himself with 
this or that group which promises to produce a new Jerusalem by 
shifting the price level or changing the means of production, but 
to realize the revolutionary nature of the sacramental life itself. 
For the Church was nurtured in revolution, and her doctrine is 
shot through with it. If one doubts this, let him imagine what 
would happen if every Catholic in the world really acted like a 
Catholic for half an hour. There is enough revolutionary material 
in some of the papal encyclicals to make the Communist Mani- 
festo read like a study in conservatism. The reason this isn’t more 
obvious is, as we have suggested, that Catholics have fallen down 
on the united front that they should be forming with the Holy 
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Father. Then, too, revolution stands in the popular mind for 
external violence. But a moment’s reflection should show that 
this association is purely accidental. St. Francis was a revolu- 
tionary if ever there was one, and yet he was the gentlest of men. 
This is not to say that the liturgical life may not wreak violence 
within the souls of those whom it transforms. That, however, is a 
different matter. It only serves to show that that internal form 
of revolution which it is the primary function of the liturgy to 
bring about is more difficult than the more obvious sort which 
expresses itself in the disruption of the social fabric from top to 
bottom. Yet it is this internal revolution that influences and 
changes the external world itself most profoundly. The Christian 
revolution transforms without wrecking, it rests on Faith, the 
most stringent of virtues, and offers nothing in the way of quick 
results. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CLERGY REviEw (June): Fr. J. Murphy, 
S.J., concludes a helpful and balanced account of The De- 
velopment of Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He maintains 
that the revived appreciation of the Mass in its sacrificial aspect 
must not ignore ‘‘the affectionate sympathy for the sacred 
Humanity which moved men to visit Christ’ in recent cen- 
turies. A ‘‘Parochus’’ writes: ‘‘I do not thing that we will 
make much headway against the lapse of boys and girls from 
the Faith when leaving school until we devise a system, at least 
in industrial areas, whereby these young people are kept more 
or less together in the same factories. . . . What usually hap- 
pens is that after being cared for like a hothouse plant in schools 
our children are transplanted into snowdrifts when they leave 
school.”’ 


CoLossEUM (June): Another strong number. Basil Wrighton 
sketches the task for Christian thought to-day; G. de Reynold 
states the Case for Italy as the “‘common-sense’’ of a ‘‘neu- 
tral’’; Socrates tries to make Mystes see sense about the Bour- 
geoisie; ‘‘Viator’’ tries to solve ‘‘the paradox of our religion 
being founded for the poor: while in modern Europe the poor 
in a frenzy of indignation burn our churches and the clerical 
party which defends our churches is composed of the rich and 
privileged’; G. M. Turnell finds the revolutionary poets not so 
revolutionary; Barbara Wall that ‘‘Christians are too little 
interested in Christ to be Christ-like,’’ and blames—the 
Evangelists! Important correspondence on Should Thomism 
speak the language of Kant? and What is the function of the 
Catholic literary critic in the matter of ‘‘clean books’? 


Esprit (June) with the slogan ‘‘La femme aussi est une personne”’ 
applies the principles of personalism to La Femme with cus- 
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tomary thoroughness. Lively and thought provoking articles 
on every aspect; Mounier’s La femme chrétienne demands 
instant translation. 

G.K.’s WEEKLY (June 18): Memorial Number: tributes and 
memories from His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 
Robert Lynd, E. C. Bentley, Hilaire Belloc, Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, and W. R. Titterton. 


Howarpian (Easter): The Discipline of Christian Life lucidly 
explained by A. T.-A. 


IRENIKON’S tenth anniversary number. Dom Rousseau’s Ré- 
flexions sur des symptomes unionistes admirably outlines the 
task for theology to-day. 

IRISH Rosary (June): Fr. T. E. Garde, O.P., recalls and eluci- 
dates a neglected aspect of Eucharistic doctrine and devotion 
in One Bread, One Body. 


Lert REVIEW (June): Art, Pure and Mixed by Eric Gill: revolu- 
tionary art or artistic revolutions? 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (June): In Existence tragique: 
la metaphysique du Nazisme P. Thielmans, S.J., gives a useful 
account and constructive criticism and the philosophy of 
Heidegger. 


Pax (June): Dom Theodore Baily introduces Prinknash-Doulton 
religious statues—truly ‘‘a great opening for a serious reforma- 
tion of our so-called objects of piety’’; but the accompanying 
photographs do them far less than justice. 


ScRUTINY (June): A Note on Hopkins and Duns Scotus by W. H. 
Gardener: further correspondances. 


TERMINAL (Summer Term): This number of the excellent organ 
of London University Catholics includes Fr. Thomas Gilby on 
Setting for Euthanasia; Mr. L. G. Bussell on Catholicism and 
the Modern World; Mr. Anthony Downes on Evolution; Mr. 
D. Brass on Toes and the Twentieth Century; and Prof. Temple 
on free-will. 
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ORIGINS OF JANSENISM 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


vik,—Having read the long and detailed criticism of my 
Origins of Jansenism by Father Aelred Whitacre in your issue of 
June, I am writing to take up a few points in that article which 
seem to deserve further consideration, and perhaps to explain 
how I came to merit the castigation I have received. 

Father Whitacre complains that I am unfair in mentioning the 
occasions when his Order allowed party considerations to weaken 
their opposition to Jansenism: but it is true that this did some- 
times happen. I do not “‘ignore the fact that the Dominicans also 
combatted Jansenism’’; one could not read the earliest Provin- 
ciales and remain in doubt of that: but a fact so obvious as this 
does not, I think, deserve as much attention in an historical 
account as the less predictable waverings of certain sections of the 
Order. 

“Upon the question whether the decree of Predestination de- 
pends upon a prevision of human merits we read in the book 
under review (p. 28): ‘A negative answer is usually given; but 
responsible theologians have decided otherwise.’ ’’ I now see 
that this sentence is ambiguous, and admit that Father Whitacre 
is within his rights in assuming, as he does in a footnote, that I 
meant “‘all responsible theologians.’’ But the context shows that 
I was treating the question of St. Augustine’s doctrine (not the 
question of theological fact); I meant, of course, some theologians; 
and Father Whitacre himself quotes a sentence from my book in 
which I express my own dissent from the view of these theo- 
logians (for which I am duly grateful). 

I cannot agree that my treatment of the adjutorium quo is as 
Suarist as Father Whitacre thinks; but since I have in fact given 
a false impression, I must suppose that expressions which seem 
to me clear are in fact obscure, and be content to state that ‘‘the 
qualities of final causality’’ do not exhaust, in my view, the 
description of the modus operandi of this adjutorium. 

It is true that I have alleged obscurity in the writings of St. 
Augustine, and occasionally in those of St. Thomas. I am still 
teluctant to suppose that the thought of these two holy Doctors 
is everywhere simple and obvious: and if the possibility of 
obscurity is not ruled out a priori, I think it natural to expect it 
most of all in the treatise of Grace. Whether there really is 
obscurity, or whether I am exceptionally stupid, I still do not 
know. Father Whitacre could have enlightened me by explain- 
ing, as to babes, what is the precise effect of applying the Thomist 
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distinction of ens and essentia to the mode of the activity of the 
First Cause in second causes—surely there is here something other 
than a praemotio? and if so, what? This Father Whitacre was 
unwilling to do, which is natural enough since the answer is, for 
him, obvious; but I am left in my darkness. I am not consoled 
by the assertion that ‘‘no scholar ever had the slightest doubt as 
to St. Thomas’ precise meaning,’’ because this is not true; and 
that ‘Molina openly rejects the doctrine’ I know only too well 
I devoted some time to an attempt to explain this rejection, and 
concluded that Molina had misunderstood the doctrine. It is 
clear from the words of St. Thomas that the notion of ‘‘instru- 
mentality’ is here fundamental, and I believe that this notion 
deserves more attention than it has received, either from Thomists 
or from their opponents. Perhaps I am very wrong; but, if so, it 
is from that error (and not from malice) that my misunderstand- 
ings depend. 


On the history of the Congregatio de Auxiliis, whether diplo- 
matic or doctrinal, I am the less ashamed to admit a wide and 
comprehensive ignorance because I do not think it concems 
Jansenism at all. However, I know something of the part played 
in this dispute by St. Robert Bellarmine; and when I speak of his 
failure to secure a conclusive decision, I mean that he failed to 
secure the condemnation of his opponents—it is true that he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the condemnation of his own party, but on 
the relative importance of these two aspects of the same fact there 
will be no agreement between two such determined partisans as 
Father Whitacre and myself. Similarly, in connection with the 
attitude of Molina, Suarez and their friends towards St. Thomas, 
what seems to Father Whitacre decisive and important may seem 
to me perfectly negligible. 


For the ‘‘ancient fable’ concerning the origin of Thomism, | 
sincerely apologize. Thomism entered so little into the scheme of 
my book that I had serious thoughts of omitting altogether the 
chapter which chiefly offended Father Whitacre. I finally in- 
cluded it for three reasons: first, because it seemed unfair and 
unhistorical to allow the Molinists to have the last word; secondly 
because Jansen and Conroy were almost as much concerned to 
show that Thomists were fools as that Jesuits were rogues, and it 
seemed right to explain both positions; finally in order to clear the 
Thomists in advance from the suspicion into which they might be 
brought by Nicole’s ingenious attempt to formulate a Thomist 
pseudo-Jansenism after 1654. Being thus led to attempt an 
account of the Thomist position, I was aware that my little 
sympathy would increase my difficulties, and made the account 
as brief as possible. I knew that Thomism was supposed to derive 
from St. Thomas at latest; but my immediate concern did not 
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justify me in examining this tradition, and I conceived that even 
the Thomists themselves would admit that there was some 
“novelty’’ in the re-formulation of Thomism to meet the Molinist 

ition. For this mistake, and for the unfortunate impression 
which it may have caused, I am sorry; and should it ever happen 
that I cover any of this ground again in a published work, I shall 
attempt to correct both. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. 


CHRISTIAN ART 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—Although I agree very largely with Ivan Brook’s article 
on Christian art published in the May number of BLACKFRIARS, 
I felt I must encroach on your courtesy to give me room in your 
Review to express an opinion that there is a certain danger in 
holding ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ as being altogether against Catholic 
principles. 

“Art for Art’s sake’’ is the same as saying art for contempla- 
tion’s sake, that is, not for utility. Both forms of art are needed. 
It is true that at the present time the artist is pushed to dedicate 
himself almost entirely to the first form because society does not 
employ him as they should; and I greatly desire the artist to 
take a normal place in society again. But in desiring this there 
is no need to condemn ‘‘Art for Art’s sake.”” Art may be the 
subject of art as thought may be the subject of thought in 
psychology. Naturally it can only appeal to a limited public in 
the same way as philosophy and abstract thought can only be 
followed by an élite. ‘‘Organization’’ of line, colour and rhythm 
is not just a sensuous arrangement, but being connected with 
order is rather an intellectual arrangement. Again, although it is 
true that art reflects the whole person and therefore the need of 
a Catholic Art, yet there should not be too much fear in taking 
inspiration from non-Catholic artists. Few knew better than St. 
Thomas how to utilize the fruits of thought gathered by pagan 
philosophers ! 

I should like to close by suggesting that it would be very useful 
if a Catholic Summer School Week at Oxford could be arranged 
to deal with Christian and Sacred Art. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Morris, S.P. 
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REVIEWS 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


IN THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., M.A, 
D.D. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


In Christ is all fulness of redeeming might, in a marvellous 
synthesis of supernatural and natural—grace and exact psychic 
adaptation to human needs and the structure of a human soul. 
We are drawn through His extended hands and heart by super. 
natural grace, and on the way we know Him and love Him asa 
human character infinitely lovable and fascinating. This synthetic 
power of the Personality of Jesus, working through the grace 
that flows from It, and the human nature that subsists in It, 
compels our submission to the transcendent preciousness of a life 
of utter conforming with that divine archetype of the spiritual life, 
Our entire life, and through it the specifically supernatural eff- 
cacy of our apostolate, are moulded by that realization. For to 
approximate to the likeness of that vision for one hour, for one 
brief flash, is worth more than all the rest of our activities, since 
one little act of divinized love is a greater thing than all created 
beings taken together. It makes the souls of men ‘‘deiform.’’ For 
grace, working spiritual transformation in the soul through con- 
tact with the Sacred Humanity of Christ, achieves far more than 
the action of a mere healer ‘‘patching-up’’ disintegrate mankind. 
It does this indeed, but, achieving it, passes onwards, in positive 
activity, to transform a world, fashioning souls like to Christ in 
His Humanity, and, through His Humanity, in His Divinity. 
And, from our souls, His hypnotic touch transforms all our 
actions, attitudes, tastes, our relationships with one another and 
with the universal harmony, by a complete ‘‘interpenetration” 
between His life, His characteristic bearings and attitudes, to the 
world, as it flowed about Him in Galilee, and its individual, 
endless, re-expression in us. The world is given a divine orienta- 
tion in this gathering up into the Humanity of Christ. And it 
leads (this truly ‘‘humanist,’’ cosmic vision of Christianity) toa 
characteristic nobility of soul in its participants. For this Christ- 
spirit of supernatural greatness is the beginning and end of the 
apostolate. It is the drive behind a valid apostolate, divorced 
utterly in spirit from the moral indifferentism of a secular par- 
tisan politic. Ultimately nothing else matters. The seizing of 
opportunities, propaganda, schemes of instruction, education, all 
the externals of Catholic Action, are just relative. This thing, this 
end, of unchallenged greatness in every action, moulded upon 
Christ, is absolute. All those other things are either contributory 
to its attainment, or they are valueless, even meretricious dis- 
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REVIEWS 


tractions from the main issue. And where a pseudo-apostolic 
zeal is connected with any littleness of spirit, or the faintest savour 
of smallness of character, it is certain that something is basically 
corrupt. 

This is no academic thesis. It will ultimately determine our 
cosmic course—to hell or heaven. 

Any unsound, inwardly unprincipled ‘‘muddling’”’ along, with 
a plethora of external activities, however admirable as pheno- 
mena, will leave them uninspired by divinized love, and hence 
non-existent as supernatural realities, intrinsically mendacious 
as sheer phenomena. For the apostolate is to be an over- 
flowing diffusion to all mankind of that Christ-like generosity and 
soul-delineation which means the presence of grace and an apostle 
walking with Christ: “‘Contemplata alius tradere.’’ All other 
considerations are straw, unless this is effectively remembered and 
actualized. 

It is a searching thesis—it is Christ’s. 

And Fr. Leen has produced a fine study of the detailed mode 
of its application in the spiritual life. The book is magnificent 
“spiritual reading.’’ And the chapter on the Last Supper, espe- 
cially, is superbly delicate—nor is its dramatic colour and pathos 
sentimentalized, but is strong and beautiful appreciation of the 
exegetical givenness of the Gospel text. 

NorBerT DrewiIrtt, O.P. 


SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. Its Reality and its Shadow. By E. C. 
Merry. (Anthroposophical Publishing Company; 3/6.) 

We are invited by certain apologists to contemplate with dis- 
may the “‘dangers of spiritualism.’’ Emotion enters into this 
approach and clear reasoning has at times to give place to a 
form of journalistic sensationalism which leaves the real problem 
pretty much where it was. It is refreshing, then, to come across 
acriticism of Spiritualism which arises from a completely different 
standpoint and attacks a certain Occultism in the name of 
authentic occultism. Eleanor Merry’s interesting and thought- 
provoking little book shows us a spiritual philosophy condemn- 
ing spiritualism precisely because it is not spiritual. By the détour 
of heaven knows what ‘‘masters’’ of occult science, this Steinerian 
philosophy rejoins an unflustered St. Thomas. 

This book finds spiritualism, as it has developed during 
the last century, guilty of gross materialism in its outlook, its 
guiding notions, its methods and its aims. In place of the austere 
call of a Rudolf Steiner to change our life, exert our faculties, 
redouble our spiritual endeavours, spiritualism offers us the easy 
solution of sitting in an armchair and listening to mediums and 
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clairvoyants. Hence, where the question of our destiny is con- 
cerned, ‘“‘spiritualism is of all methods of enquiry the least able 
to solve the problem, for it brings the life after death into the 
sphere of materialistic thought-pictures. . . . The clairvoyant 
or the medium may have glimpses of another world; but if they 
are not initiated, their glimpses will be only in the form of images 
carried over from the sense-world, which conceal, rather than 
reveal, the reality of the world of soul and spirit.’’ 

The impulse which originated modern spiritualism had good in 
it. It aimed at bringing to men immersed in a materialistic 
civilization a conviction, engendered by methods of experimental 
science, of the existence of a supersensible world. But its effort, 
in the last resort, has amounted to an attempt to prove that the 
spiritual order is . . . material. 

Mediumship is a trespass on forbidden ground—that is, on the 
wrong ground. It is a ‘“‘pathological state which releases certain 
subtle emanations from the physical body to a highly unusual 
degree, by reason of the loss of ego-consciousness. These emana- 
tions are of such a nature that they pass over directly into the 
sphere of astral influences, which then control them.”’ 

Moreover ‘‘only certain kinds of elemental beings make use of 
mediums and to some extent also of other persons attending a 
séance.’’ The other world, thinks Miss Merry, is largely peopled 
with souls still tainted with the materialistic outlook of the age 
in which they died; their influence can only be exerted in the 
same sense. 

“In every public séance, or in private sittings with a trance 
medium, a certain emotional tension is never absent. This tends 
to increase the activity of the emanations of all present. In the 
case of the medium this is most marked, because of the com- 
plete absence of Ego-control. The emanation of the so-called fluid 
element in the medium (glandular secretions, sweat, etc.) over- 
steps all normal limits and, in conjunction with the other emana- 
tions makes its visible appearance as the so-called ‘ectoplasm.’ ” 

The use of machines such as the Reflectograph and the Com- 
munigraph—seeking, that is, ‘‘spiritual forces through the agency 
of external physical appliances . . . is crossing the threshold of 
black magic.”’ 

Miss Merry is as convinced as we that “‘the spiritual world has 
its evil inhabitants.’’ Like us she sees that spiritualism ‘‘attempts 
to establish a conception of the spiritual world entered by the 
human soul after death, which is to all intents and purposes a kind 
of glorified copy of the earthly world.’’ 

Spiritualism, therefore, is a perversion of the true approach to 
spiritual reality. There is a true clairvoyance. There are things 
to see, wonders to be revealed, but ‘‘for every step taken towards 
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supersensible knowledge two steps must be taken in moral pro- 
gress.’’ There is, too, a necessary technique through which we 
come to realize, and enter into conscious enjoyment of, the 
“etheric’’ and the ‘‘astral’’ body, consciously capturing the sub- 
conscious. But all this is of no avail without high and selfless 
love and devotion: ‘‘Selfless love and devotion may often be 
rewarded by the reception of absolutely true impressions from the 
so-called dead. And when these are allied to spiritual training 
and self-discipline, then free and unshadowed intercourse with 
the dead may be obtained.”’ 

The essence of the process which adapts us for spiritual inter- 
course is ‘‘Initiation,’’ an experience of ‘‘mystical death,’’ where- 
in the awakened soul is mystically united to the powers of resur- 
rection inherent in all existence. This ‘‘mystical death’’ the 
author, in another passage, declares to be brought about 
“through the long process of the transformation of our thinking, 
feeling and willing.’’ 

The occultism of Steiner is at once spiritual and scientific, 
inspirational and experimental, poetic and exact. While we 
admire the spiritual and intellectual energy it displays, may we 
not complain of the large assumptions we are expected by its 
exponents to take on faith and ask that the dogmatic basis of 


Anthroposophy be at least as positively and securely established 
as that of Christianity? 

We have endeavoured to give an objective account of some of 
the main features of Miss Merry’s book. We found her style 
somewhat diffuse. There are, here and there, traces of a certain 
naiveté, as for instance when she says (p. 65): ‘“People are fond 


> 9? 


of remarking: ‘Man is a microcosmic image of the Macrocosm. 
This remark is rarely heard in our suburb. Maybe the gentle 
reader is more fortunate (or unfortunate). But one must not 
cavil at an earnest attempt, in the wake of Rudolf Steiner, to 
challenge Spiritualism in the name of the Spirit. 

CypriaN Rice, O.P. 


Tue Revivat oF PascaL. A Study of his Relation to Modern 
French Thought. By D. M. Eastwood. (Oxford University 
Press; 12/6.) 

The period of French thought and letters which is covered by 
this book is, for practical purposes, the last decade of the nine- 
teenth, and the first of the twentieth, centuries; or, in other words, 
from the end of the ‘‘Reign of Science’ to the late war. A first 
and rather surprising impression which the book produces is that 
this period has ‘‘dated’’ even more decisively than the positivist 
period which it superseded: which prompts the reflection that the 
generation which was thought to be extinguished by Bourget’s 
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Disciple may prove to have possessed a Phoenix-quality. The 
most recent of the important works to which Miss Eastwood refers 
—Maritain’s article, Pascal Apologiste—exhibits many symptoms 
of the decried scientific temper. 

The tragic life, during whose short term Miss Eastwood gave 
such conclusive proof of the highest intellectual distinction and 
mental energy, was curiously like that of Pascal himself; and a 
further, interior, affinity with his mysterious and strenuous spirit 
has enabled her to reach a position in Pascalian criticism which 
is practically impregnable. From the point of view of pure 
scholarship, indeed, we may regret that the subject of her thesis 
leaves little room for a direct interpretative study ‘of the Pensées: 
and more, that preoccupation with William James and André 
Suarés should have persuaded her into an almost uncritical 
acceptance of modern elaborations which completely distort the 
“‘historical Pascal.’’ ‘‘Console-toi, tu ne me chercherais pas, si 
tu ne m’avais trouvé”’ is an excessively slender basis for a theory 
of Pascal’s mystical theology. 


However, Miss Eastwood’s subject was not Pascal, but his 
succés with the generation of 1900. As regards ‘‘influence,’’ she 
is, on the whole, admirably cautious; her claim to have proved a 
real indebtedness of Duhem and Le Roy to the thought of the 
Pensées may be considered established; and, while she does not 
justify so well her own conviction of a real influence of Pascal on 
Blondel (which would, incidentally, be very interesting if it could 
be proved), her case is still strong. Apart from direct influence, 
she observes two less effective relationships: cases where Pascal 
was felt—by Bergsonians, etc.—to have anticipated modern 
philosophical tendencies (without necessarily contributing to 
initiate these); and correspondances which may now be traced 
between the attitude of pre-war French writers—whether they 
were aware of it or not—and the characteristic positions of Pascal. 
The result is a profound analysis of the thought and Geist of 
France in the fin-de-siécle and pre-war period. 


Once it is recognized that this, and nothing else, is the aim and 
function of Miss Eastwood’s book, it remains only to record—in 
a spirit of pietas as much as justice—that this aim has been 
triumphantly fulfilled. The men for whom Poincaré, Bergson, 
Blondel or La Berthonniére were oracles and prophets are neither 
so far removed from us, nor yet so like ourselves, as to make 
impossible a sympathetic and objective appreciation of their 
mind. Intrinsically, their age possesses unique interest and 
importance. Miss Eastwood has revealed some of the strongest 
mental forces then at work, and interprets them to us with extra- 
ordinary skill and delicacy. Her work is rigidly selective, and 
the reader must make his own application of the principles which 
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she discovers to such personalities and works as lie outside her 
scope—hoping for some equally gifted guide to neo-Thomism, 
military tactics, comparative religion or anthropology, to name a 
few of the other fields in which the Frenchmen of this period 
astonished and terrified a torpid world. NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. 


HISTORY 


EvroPEAN CIVILIzATION. Its Origin and Development. By various 
Contributors under the direction of Edward Eyre. Volume 
IV: The Reformation. (Oxford University Press; 18 /-.) 


I cannot remember who it was that said that the perfect history 
of the Reformation could only be written by a Moslem or a 
Buddhist. By this it was inferred that even the most unbiassed 
Western historian would find it impossible to find the detachment 
necessary to produce a narrative that was entirely free from 
prejudice. Although such an ideal standard is not to be found in 
this book, one can find in it an accurate account of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe ably stated and pleasantly written. Being the 
work of several authors, its standard varies from chapter to 
chapter, but when observed as a whole it seems certain that it will 
remain for some time useful to the layman interested in the 
period. 

The opening chapter is the work of Professor Cristiani of the 
University of Lyons and deals with the Continental Reformation. 
Professor Cristiani’s narrative is influenced by a strong and very 
visible bias which pervades his essay; his subject matter could 
have been more skilfully arranged so as to spare chronological 
acrobacies to the reader; his account of the English Reformation 
is unnecessary as this is dealt with elsewhere, but the blame for 
this is to be laid rather upon the editor than the author. Mis- 
statements have, moreover, crept into Professor Cristiani’s con- 
tribution. Thus, to give one example, the Aragonese dynasty is 
made to start their rule in Naples in the sixteenth century (p. 15). 
I do not know whether this part of the work was written directly 
into English or whether it is a translation: the meaning of some 
of its passages is often rather ambiguous or even unintelligible. 
On the other hand it cannot be denied that M. Cristiani provides 
us with a reasonable though biassed bird’s-eye view of the 
Reformation in Europe. 

It is followed by Professor Powicke’s essay on the Reformation 
in England. Here we are confronted by a brilliant analysis of the 
structure of the Reformation in this country. Professor Powicke’s 
chapter is not a mere sequence of facts but a fine description of 
the motion of the political and legal machinery carrying through 
the change from the old order. He shows us to what an extent 
the lay power interfered with the spiritual within the field 
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of religious matters, the encroachment of public policy upon 
theology and the whole background which made the revolution 
possible. His accounts of Sir Thomas More, partly drawn, as he 
acknowledges, from Professor Chambers, and of Cardinal Pole 
are particularly fine, sympathetic and, above all, very fair. 
One may or may not agree with his views on the Catholics under 
the Elizabethan Settlement or differ from his conception of 
the English Martyrs, for whom, it cannot be denied, he shows 
sympathy and understanding, but one cannot fail to be impressed 
by the lucidity of his exposition and the originality of his 
generalizations. This well-balanced chapter forms the most 
attractive part of the book, and on reading it one cannot help 
wishing that the remaining parts conformed with its standard. 
Next comes Dr. Brown’s chapter on the Reformation in Scot- 
land. This chapter places at the layman’s disposal a clear 
exposition if not an explanation of the rise and success of 
reformed ideas north of the Tweed. Dr. Brown describes 
with sympathy the various attempts of the Scottish bishops 
to reform the Church from within, and shows us how these 
attempts had the effect of driving the less respectable part of the 
clergy over to the enemy side. 


Fr. Ronan’s description of the Reformation in Ireland illus- 
trates once more the adage that no Irishman can write Irish 
history. It is true that it is practically impossible to any man 
brought up in a Western civilization to write about the Reforma- 
tion without any bias, but Fr. Ronan’s bias exceeds the limits 
allowed even to a historian. The history of the Irish Reformation 
is the history of a failure. Attempts at compromizing were 
disastrous. The fact that most of the reformed ecclesiastics led a 
“‘double’’ religious life was one of the main weaknesses in its 
structure. Yet failure was perhaps due more to political than to 
religious causes. Had the Reformation failed in England, it is not 
altogether impossible that it would have succeeded in Ireland as 
it would then have offered the very attractive quality of taking 
a course different to that taken by England. A thing that par- 
ticularly struck me on reading this chapter was the comparative 
ease with which people could escape from prison during the 
sixteenth century. Irish ecclesiastics seem to have been spending 
their time escaping from gaol! I wish Fr. Ronan did not insist, 
whenever sums of money are mentioned, to supply us with the 
1914 value of it. After all we cannot be so mathematically cer- 
tain about the relative values of money as he appears to be. 
Altogether this chapter is much too biassed. 


It was a good idea to include a calendar of the legislation that 
brought the change of religion in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
But considering its nature it would have been more advisable, 
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in my view, to place it at the end of the volume. The volume ends 
with a highly readable and very unbiassed essay on Religious 
Persecution by Mr. Christopher Hollis. That persecution en- 
courages the widespread of a religion is only half a truth. A half- 
hearted persecution, it is true, is material in developing the 
persecuted faith. An effective persecution, on the other hand, is 
known to stamp out the objective of persecution. Such was the 
case with the Albigeois in Provence, the Protestants in Italy, and 
the Moslems in Spain. Mr. Hollis places before us a well-written 
historical account of religious persecution and its origins. He 
shows us the real reasons which induced the secular power to 
take up the fight against heresy and the danger which heresy 
constituted to the structure of medizval society. What is par- 
ticularly interesting in his essay is his successful attempt to show 
us what were the real reasons for religious persecution. No more 
proper subject could be found to close a work dedicated to the 
history of the Reformation. R. WEIsS. 


MEDLEVAL STUDIES 


The publication of Master Eckhart’s Latin works under the 
auspices of the Dominican Historical Institute of St. Sabina is 
progressing steadily. The third number is due to A. Dondaine, 


0.P.1 It contains the Quaestiones Parisienses, which represent 
almost the whole of what survives of Eckhart’s scholastic teach- 
ing; for the commentaries on the books of the Sentences lie still 
undiscovered. We have here four Quaestiones disputed in the 
University of Paris. The first two, preserved in MS. 4071 of 
Avignon Library, belong to his first year as Regent Master, 1302- 
1303. Famous theologians were living in that year in the Domi- 
nican Priory of Paris: besides Eckhart and Raymund Romani, 
the other Regent Master, we meet with the names of John 
Quidort, Durandus of St. Pourgain, Bernard of Auvergne, James 
of Lausanne and Hervaeus of Nedellec, who as Bachelor was 
reading the Sentences; while among the Franciscans we find 
Gonsalvus of Spain as Regent Master and John Duns Scotus 
lecturing on the Sentences. It was with Gonsalvus that Eckhart 
engaged in the discussion as to whether the intellect is a higher 
faculty than the will. The other two questions pertain to Eckhart’s 
second regency, I3I1-1313. They had been preserved to us in the 
Vatican MS. of the famous scholar Prosper of Reggio. Three 
editions of these Quaestiones have been published lately, by E. 
Longpré, O.F.M., Prof. Grabmann, and Prof. B. Geyer respec- 





1 Macistr1 EcKARDI OPERA LaTINA auspiciis Instituti S. Sabinae ad 
codicum fidem edita. XIII. Quaestiones Parisienses edidit A. DONDAINE, 
O.P. Commentariolum de Eckardi Magisterio adiunxit R. KLIBANSKI. 
Lipsiae, Meiner, 1936 (RM. 6.50; in subs. 4.80). 
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tively. Pére Dondaine gives a concise and well-balanced appre- 
ciation of these three editions: ‘‘Suo quaeque editio merito com- 
mendatur: prima aetate, secunda plenitudine materiae, tertia 
acumine critico excellit’’ (p. viii). Yet, this present edition is not 
superfluous; it is enough to compare it with the others to be 
convinced how much the text gained in clearness and exactness, 

Four more questions, anonymous this time, but which have 
been ascribed by some scholars to Eckhart, follow in Prosper’s 
manuscript. Pére Dondaine thinks that this attribution is more 
than doubtful. However, he publishes them to give opportunity 
to the critics to judge for themselves. In the short, but valuable, 
study added by Dr. R. Klibansky, which throws much light 
on Master Eckhart, the question of authenticity is carefully 
examined. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this volume fully maintains 
the high standard set by its two predecessors; it contains a most 
helpful addition, a detailed index of the subject-matter. 


There has long been felt the need for a good edition of Aquinas’ 
opusculum De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas. The history 
of the editions and how corrupted is the published text had been 
very well told by Prof. L. W. Keeler, S.J., in Gregorianum 
(1936, 53-81). Now he presents us with a critical edition of the 
opusculum according to the manuscripts.2 In a substantial intro- 
duction he gives a full description of the MSS. used, and discusses 
briefly the problems of the title of the book, its authenticity, date, 
the occasion for which it was written, the whole controversy on 
the intellect in the Aristotelian school. Quotations are verified 
and often given in full, useful footnotes are added with parallel 
passages from the other works of Aquinas. This is not here the 
place to enter into the merits of the edition itself, but we think 
that, on the whole, without being absolutely definitive, it is a 
sound one. Although he confesses that he has not examined ail 
the MSS., yet we were not a little surprized to see that two very 
important MSS. have been neglected, the well-known Cod. 
XXXV of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and British 
Museum, Royal, 12 E, xxv, ff. 98v.-,o8r. D. A. Catius, O.P. 


NOTICES 


La PREDESTINATION DES SAINTS ET LA GRACE. By R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. (Desclée de Brouwer; 20 frs.) 


This book deals with the conciliation of the apparently conflict- 





2L. W. KEELER, S.I. Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus De Unitate 
Intellectus contra Averroistas. Editio critica. (Textus et Documenta 
in usum exercitationum et Praelectionum Academ. Ser. Phil. 12.) Romae, 
1936. 
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ing truths that those who reach the Kingdom of Heaven are 
predestined by God, Who gives grace that infallibly brings them 
to salvation, and that He wills that all be saved, and gives to 
each sufficient grace for the purpose. Human love presupposes, 
and is caused by, the goodness or lovableness of the object loved, 
but the contrary is true of divine love. God’s love, far from 
presupposing, actually causes the goodness in created things: 
‘no one thing (or person) would be better than another if God 
did not will greater good for one than another.’’ This is a truth 
absolute and universal, yet it is also indisputable that no one will 
be lost except by his own fault; there is a real possibility of 
salvation for all. God neither does nor can command the impos- 
sible. Considered apart these truths present little intellectual 
difficulty, but their conciliation has given rise to differing theo- 
logical schools on the fundamental questions of predestination, 
reprobation and grace. The author passes in review the varying 
systems, showing that Thomism alone prejudices neither one or 
other of the truths that are certain. As a work of technical theo- 
logy, the book will not have a wide appeal. It contains, and 
professes to contain, nothing that is new; indeed the very arrange- 
ment of the book is substantially that of two articles the author 
had already published in the Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique. 
Its value lies in the fact that it gives in handy form and without 


polemic a clear, methodical and objective presentation of a 
subject that has too often been obscured in the heat of debate. 
B. O’D. 


ADDRESSES TO WoMEN. By Abbé Huvelin. Edited by Abbé E. 
Gibert-Lajon, translated by Margoret Smith Masters. (Burns 
Oates; 5/-.) 

The Abbé Huvelin said of P. de Condreu, ‘‘He has written 
hardly any books: he wrote in souls.’’ These words were quoted 
by Baron von Hiigel as applying most truly to the Abbé himself, 
and this book shows how true they must have been of him, and 
at the same time makes one regret that teaching so simple and so 
searching could not have been preserved in literary form. For 
literary form this book has not and does not pretend to have. It 
is but a compilation from notes—of varying merit—taken at 
conferences for mothers and for Ladies of Charity. It has the 
scrappiness and lack of sequence inevitable in the circumstances, 
and though there are obviously many ipsissima verba, some of 
the notes are admitted to be no more than general impressions of 
what was said. Yet despite all these hindrances one learns some- 
thing of the profound spirituality of this saintly priest, and of 
what his guidance was for those who were privileged to know 
him. There are extraordinarily understanding counsels about the 
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relation of the mother to her children, and about the performance 
of works of charity, immensely practical and showing a very 
frank perception of the weaknesses of the femme dévote, but 
comprehensive enough to make them valuable to those who are 
neither mothers nor social workers. We have a word of complaint 
about the make-up of the book. If it had to have the ugly and 
uninspiring title of Addresses to Women, need this have been 
used as the heading of every page? A heading on one side from 
the subjects of the addresses would have made it more attractive. 
M. A. B. 


THE Future OF BoLsHEvisM. By Waldemar Gurian. (Sheed & 
Ward; 3/6.) 

There are many people who dwell under the comfortable illu- 
sion that the social order represented by the Bolshevist State in 
Russia is, and must always be, confined within the bounds of the 
Soviet Union, on the grounds that its fundamental ideas are 
incompatible with our Western ethos. Furthermore, these same 
people, as Dr. Gurian points out, whilst they detest certain 
aspects of Hitler’s state, readily regard National Socialism as the 
champion of bourgeois traditions. After a careful examination 
of the essential tenets of Russian Bolshevism, such as its despo- 
tism, its identification of justice, reason, and liberty ‘‘with what 
the Bolshevist wills on any occasion,’’ Dr. Gurian looks for these 
same tenets in National Socialism. Hitler’s state had its birth in 
a revolution against the nineteenth century and German humilia- 
tion. Marxianism was considered outworn; it did not allow suffi- 
cient room for German patriotic instincts. ‘‘National Socialism 
may be designated as the Marxianism of the anti-Marxian classes 
and the disillusioned Marxians.’’ The author shows that from 
behind the screen of ‘‘traditional bourgeois and Christian termi- 
nology,’’ and its regard for the dignity of the family, National 
Socialism emerges as a despotism as regardless of individual and 
Christian interests as its Russian prototype. Whilst internal diff- 
culties and technical inferiority prevent the immediate expansion 
of the Russian Bolshevist State, German National Socialism, on 
the other hand, must expand from the very nature of its creed. 
The militarization of the bourgeois world will offer no protection. 
Our only hope lies in realizing first that Bolshevism and National 
Socialism ‘‘are the expression of definite processes of social and 
intellectual disintegration’ and secondly in opposing them with 
a faith amounting to a social force strong enough to resist the 
exploitation of mass instincts. A very necessary book. P.G.B. 


Tue YELLow Spot. The Extermination of the Jews in Germany. 
(Gollancz; 8/6 cloth, 5/- paper.) 
‘‘And the whole people answering said: His blood be upon us 
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NOTICES 


and upon our children.’’ On this verse of St. Matthew (xxvii, 25) 
St. Thomas said, ‘‘And so it comes that the Blood of Christ is 
demanded of them even unto this day.’’ That the Jews have in 
the past suffered from Christian mobs or governments is perhaps 
understandable, but now in Germany they are being perse- 
cuted by the Nazi party which has no use for Christianity. The 
Yellow Spot gives an exposition of the history and methods of 
this persecution that certainly merits the name of extermination. 
The truth of the book is witnessed by the documents given, as 
well as the singular moderation of the comments. R. D.C. 


HONEYMOONSHINE. By James Oliver. (Longmans; 7/6.) 


James Loughton sat in a café in Paris drinking vermouth and 
wondering what was the best way of writing a book about France. 
He decided that the only thing to do was to marry a French- 
woman. He proceeded forthwith to court the lovely and fascina- 
ting Mademoiselle Edith—with such success that by Chapter IV 
she is his. They start on a gay and glorious honeymoon through 
France, Spain, Greece, Russia and Scandinavia, and finally settle 
down in England in the country manor left them by James’s 
uncle who obligingly dies. It is pure fantasy, but fantasy with 
a purpose. James thinks that their honeymoon will be like the 
Sentimental Journey, and it is of Sterne that this book sometimes 
reminds one. ‘‘Edith took the rose from her breast and breathed 
the perfume of it. Although it was the rose he had given her, 
James felt himself excluded from her gesture.’’ ‘‘It was not long 
before Edith returned. He was unable to judge her mood from 
her manner—the two never seemed to agree in her.’’ It is in his 
gift for recording these slight variations of mood, the continual 
shift and change of emotion, that Mr. Oliver excels. It is by 
skilful touches like these that he suceeds in bringing out the 
remarkable complexity of the ordinary situation of two people 
living together. To have combined insight with such gaiety and 
poise is a feat for a young writer. What we may expect when this 
technique matures can be seen from the chapter on Russia which 
is the most brilliant in the book. G. M. T. 


THE PLAY 


Mr. John Gielgud’s popularity has reached a point where his 
name will fill a theatre, almost irrespective of the play. And this 
has its disadvantages, for a play, the most fluid of art-forms, is 
in a measure shaped not only by the degree to which the actors 
enter into the mind of the author, but by the response they find 
in the audience. In Shakespeare this is less noticeable, through 
the immense gamut of his appeal and the incantatory power of 
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his verse, but with an author such as Tchehov the presence of the 
wrong audience (an audience whose natural tastes and interests 
are alien to the play itself), bringing now a muted response 
where there should be resonance, now laughter out of place, now 
facetious comment, creates a current of emotion the actors must 
work against, with the result of a shifting of accent and a certain 
distortion. 


This to some extent is the case with Mr. Komisarjevsky’s very 
workmanlike production of the Seagull at the NEw THEATRE; 
one missed the tensity of atmosphere Tchehov produces, and it 
needed subsequent reflection to restore the subtlety of pattem. 
Something of this may have been due to the interpretation of the 
two chief parts. As Trigorin, Mr. Gielgud has surpassed him- 
self, laying aside all former mannerisms and so identifying himself 
with the part he has created as to be unrecognizable, but it is a 
very personal creation. His well-tailored Trigorin is at once a 
successful author and a successful man of the world, without the 
awkwardness and helplessness with which Tchehov himself would 
have endowed him. And while Miss Edith Evans’ Irina is con- 
sistent and admirable, one feels that the play demanded an Irina 
whose selfishness was less naked, one of those feline women 
whose sinuous and magnetic grace will charm even while reason 
condemns. It was, however, the audience who saw farce in the 
neurotic frustration of Masha (magnificently played by Miss 
Martita Hunt), and whose temporarily waning interest dulled 
the intellectual contrast between Trigorin and Constantine—the 
first who, like Browning’s “‘faultless painter,’’ in spite of an apex 
of fame and a consciousness of technical mastery, knows that he 
has lost the vision that would give true substance to his work, the 
second, who has that very vision, but lacks the rest, who, feeling 
after new forms, feeling after spiritual profundity (it is the con- 
trast between the naturalistic and symbolistic schools of the 
nineties) can command only banal modes of expression. It is a 
play with all Tchehov’s sure and compassionate psychology; only 
the sea-gull bothered me. Intrinsic symbolism is almost essential 
to the finest plays, but before a symbol to which attention is 
deliberately and repeatedly drawn one feels the same irritation 
one felt as a child at stories with a moral at the end. 


The Mercury THEATRE is continuing its Plays by Poets by 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Reverie of Policeman. As a play it suffers 
from the fact that it was written as a series of dramatic lyrics, 
when there was little possibility of its performance; there is a 
discipline in writing with an audience in mind which tends to 
prune away an obscurity permissible when a poet is mainly 
communing with himself. But once too logical questioning is put 
aside (and the magic of the verse makes that easy) it is as delight- 
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ful entertainment as can be imagined. If there is rhetoric, it is 
glorious rhetoric, with exquisite high-lights of pure lyricism. 
What is it about? A policeman, who turns into a dream police- 
man, with a magic drug that will transport a strayed reveller into 
yesterday—or to-morrow—and a satiric poet, and a bust of 
Darwin (who proclaims himself the true father of ultra-modern 
eugenics) and Romance and Beauty and ideals forgotten, and 

. . But how can one give coherent account of a dream, even 
a policeman’s dream? It is in all events a very pleasant one. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. 


It is arguable that to isolate a Wagner aria from its setting and 
record it is to do unjustifiable violence to what is by intention a 
strict unity; certainly the recording will be of value chiefly to 
those who, having seen, can use it to re-create imaginatively the 
entirety. But theory apart, the Kirsten Flagstad records have 
joy to offer to any listener. Much has justly been written of her 
triumph at Covent Garden: the quality, the power, the accuracy, 


the control, of the voice; and these things the discs preserve. The 
dramatic power of the performances is more debatable; one has 
been conscious of a lack of emotional cogency in listening to the 
discs. Elsa’s Dream, Hall of Song, Elizabeth’s Prayer, released 
this month, improve greatly on the June issues, in part if not in 
whole, in this respect; while musically they are superb: every 
note clear and true, the tone uniformly pure throughout, accom- 
paniment and recording fittingly excellent (DB 2748, 2747). The 
Prelude to Act III of the Meistersingers, though issued as a 
humble plum, is a lovely record also, and does more than justice 
to the quiet depth and dignity of the writing (C 2840). 

Admirers of Yehudi Menuhin will welcome the Dvorak A minor 
Concerto, his last recording before his temporary retirement. 
Enesco conducts. It must be said, however, that while one has 
heard the soloist himself in much better form (the usual agility, 
but inaccuracies and uncertainties of tone), the music itself is 
poor; something of the greater Dvorak in the 3rd movement, 
though even there by no means unmixed with dullness, the Ist 
movement definitely boring. A recording, then, less for universal 
delectation than for the collections of Menuhin fans (DB 2838- 
41). Much the same is true of Moriz Rosenthal’s recording of his 
arrangement of Strauss themes, Carneval de Vienne: apart from 
its personal associations with the pianist, a poor sample of his 
art, for though the playing is representative of him, meticulous, 
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BLACKFRIARS 


crystalline, and the recording unexceptionable, the material is 
no more than diverting (DB 2836). Another arrangement, that 
of the popular Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile, played by the 
Minneapolis under Eugene Ormandy, is completely successful, 
preserving the necessary atmosphere of gentle recueillement 
(DA 1461). 

DECCA 


Debussy, writing of Richard Strauss, remarked on his ‘“‘lofty 
scorn of feeble sentimentalities and his desire that music should 
not go on for ever providing a more or less satisfactory illumina- 
tion for our nights, but that it should shine like the sun.’’ Both 
things appear in the Rosenkavalier: Tiana Lemnitz and Erna 
Berger, a lovely team, sing Dream of Heaven in which the 
apparently romantic theme is transported into a completely 
different world by the diverting orchestration and the develop- 
ment, and there is that about the whole—the singing is exquisite 
—which, like the fountain of Bandusia, is splendidior vitro. The 
coupling (Viorica Ursuleac joins) is ] Made a Vow (CA 8238). In 
different atmosphere are two arias from Rigoletto: Courtiers, Foul 
Race, and How Alike We Are, sung by Alexander Sved; dramati- 
cally fine, especially the former, but spoiled by uncertainties of 
pitch and tone, some notes undistinguishable (CA 8234). The 
Berlin Philharmonic under Oskar Fried provide a new recording 
of the Firebird which deserves unstinting praise. This version 
comprises Introduction and Dance of Firebird, Princesses’, and 
then Katschei’s Dances, and finally Cradle Song and Finale. The 
playing is as good as the music; the oboe in the Princesses’ 
Dance, for instance, is beautifully done. Comparison with the 
Parlophone version (Kleiber conducting) of this same disc finds 
the Decca more level, Kleiber inclined to jerk. The background 
in the first side is very piano, and a fibre needle is in danger of 
missing some of it (CA 8235-6). Borowsky plays Mozart Varia- 
tions in B Flat major, themselves of unequal merit though the 
whole is charming; the playing gently serene, perhaps too gentle 
—one could have wished for an added touch of virility (CA 
8237). The organ seems to defy adequate recording; the result is 
apt always to be blurred, and a recording by Hebestreit of Rhein- 
berger’s Tema Variato and Vision is no exception: one has the 
uneasy feeling that the pedals have been somehow forgotten, the 
forte passages are harsh and inclined to screech, owing perhaps 
to an insufficiency of bread-and-butter stops on the Great registra- 
tions (CA 8239). 


(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-; DA, 4/-. Decca: CA series, 
4/-; O, 2/6; F, 1/6.) 
G. V. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANGELICUM (Rome): Thomae de Vio Caietani Scripta Theologica, Vol. 
I. De Comparatione Auctoritatis Papae et Concilii cum Apologia 
eiusdem Tractatus, ed. V. M. Pollet, O.P.; De Sacramentorum Effi- 
cientia apud Theologos Ord. Praed. Fasc. 1. 1229-1276, ed. H.-D. 
Simonin et H. Meersseman, O.P. 

BLACKWELL (Oxford): The Poems of Ben Jonson, ed. Bernard H. 
Newdigate (31/6). 

Borvin (Paris): Essai sur la Morale de Descartes, Pierre Mesnard (25 frs.). 

Burns OATES: Radiating Christ, Raoul Plus, S.J. (2/6); How to make 
Vestments, Noel Macdonald Wilby (2/6); The Lives of the Saints, 
Vol. V, Alban Butler, new edn., H. Thurston and Norah Leeson 
(7/6); Knots untied of the Latin Psalter, F. Pinkman (2/6); Pro- 
phets and Princes: A Retreat with the Four Books of Kings, Hubert 
van Zeller, O.S.B. (5/-). 

CuurcH LITERATURE AssocIATION: The Catholic Faith and the Social 
Order, W. G. Peck (1/-). 

ConsTABLE: The Desert Fathers, Helen Waddell (7/6). 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): La prédestination des Saints et la Grace, 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (20 frs.); Histoire de l’Eglise, A.-M. 
Jacquin, O.P. Vol. I, L’Antiquité chrétienne (35 frs.); Vol. II, Le 
haut Moyen-Age (35 frs.). 

Faber & FABER: What is Surrealism? André Breton (2/-). 

FaTHER MATHEW REcORD OFFICE (Dublin): African Adventure, Fr. 
James, O.M.Cap. (3/6). 

HerpER (Freiburg i.B.): Die Vdterlesungen des Breviers iibersetzt, 
erweitert u. kurz erklart von Chorfrauen der Abtei St. Hildegard, 
O.S.B., IV. Abteilung Sommer u. Herbstteil, II. Proprium Sanc- 
torum (RM. 6.40; linen, RM. 7.60). 

KoEsEL u. Pustet (Munich): Die Idee der Schépferischen in der Péda- 
gogik des 20. Jahrhunderts, Dr. Helene Hermes (RM. 3.—); Sinn 
u. Grenze des aristotelischen Satzes ‘“‘Das Ganze ist vor dem Teil,”’ 
Hans Schickling (RM. 3.—). 

Marietti (Turin): Asceticae et Mysticae Summa, R. P. Chrysogonus a 
Iesu Sacramentato (L. 10.—); Caeremoniale iuxta Ritum Romanum 
seu De Sacris Functionibus, Vol. 1. De quibusdam notionibus sacram 
Liturgiam respicientibus (L. 12.—). 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury, Charles 
Williams (3/6). 

St. Dominic’s Press (Ditchling Common): The Science of Prayer, 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. (5/-). 

Santo Tomas UNIVERSITY Press (Manila, P.I.): Vitoria and the Con- 
quest of America; A Study on the ‘‘De Indis Prior,’’ Honorio Munoz, 
O.P 


SHEED & Warp: Songs in the Night, by a Poor Clare Colettine (6/-); 
The Art of Suffering, Louis Bertrand, tr. E. F. Peeler (7/6); Diver- 
sity in Holiness, R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (6/-); A Retreat with St. 
Ignatius in Pictures for Children, Geoffrey Bliss, S.J. (2/6); A Week 
of Communions, ‘‘Lamplghter’’ (cloth, 2/6; wrapper, 1/6). 

Society oF St. JEROME (89 Avenue Road, N.W.8): The Great Quest, 
Rev. A. J. A. Gille (2/). 

StanLey Nott: Thorns of Thunder, Paul Eluard (5/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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CATHOLIC 


HERALD 





“Their is ONLY ONE paper 
| know in England which gives 
you some sort of idea of what 


Europe is like, and that is 
the ‘CATHOLIC HERALD.’” 


The Late Mr. G. K. Chesterton 








FRIDAY Price TWOPENCE 
FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS 











A CATHOLIC 
ENGLAND .... 


Does this ideal—with its inevitable alternative 
—interest you? If it does you will be ready 
to make some sacrifice to achieve the ideal. 
Join the C.T.S. A postcard will bring details 
of membership of what our Holy Father has 
called ‘‘this glorious undertaking.’’ 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38/40, ECCLESTON SQ., LONDON, S.W.1 








A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 
THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 


31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 


26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 

















What is Potential Demand ? 





It is the demand that is not being satisfied 
and yet needs to be satisfied. It is the demand 
of which many are unconscious until the corres- 
ponding supply is on offer. 








Successful men are men who can gauge 


POTENTIAL DEMAND. 


The success of the Catholic Herald (like 
the success of Blackfriars) is due to the fact that 
it is supplying the Potential Demand of Catholic 
(and non-Catholic) readers for the kind of news 
and comment which is not to be found in the long 
established papers and periodicals. 


Because the Catholic Herald supplies 
potential demand it has been able to increase to 
16 LARGE PAGES, including a _ whole 


page of pictures. 


Readers of Blackfriars and their friends 
are full of POTENTIAL DEMAND for 
the Catholic Herald. 


























G.K.’s WEEKLY 


Founded by 


G. K. Chesterton 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 


One of the very few remaining independent 
reviews in England, G.K.’s WEEKLY was 
founded as a forum in which honest men and 
women could say honestly what they thought. Its 
editorials have been governed by conviction and 
liberty is guaranteed by property, and by strength 
of the family in the state. And it has always 
demanded good writing in defence of these 
principles on all the subjects affecting public affairs, 
literature and arts. 


Under the editorship of Hilaire Belloc, 
G.K.’s WEEKLY will carry on the work of 


its founder. 








Ks WEEKLY 


(8 ROLLS PASSAGE - - LONDON, E.C.4 














——SHEED & WARD— 
DIVERSITY IN HOLINESS 


By R. H. J. STEUART, S.J. 
Large Cr. 225 pp. 6s. net 


“A book that both opens and ends with a dictum that 
might furnish a theme for high debate...” 
Times Literary Supplement 





THE ART OF SUFFERING 


By LOUIS BERTRAND 
Introduction by C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


Cr. 8vo. 316 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


«“ |. .A remarkable piece of work. . . It could have come 
from no English pen, not even from the author of Religio 
Medici . . . one practised in the art of a novelist and historical 
writer ... accomplished scholarship ...” Times Literary Supplement 





SONGS IN THE NIGHT 
By A POOR CLARE COLETTINE 


With a Foreword by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh 


E. I. Watkin writes : 

“This book embodies a most authentic mystical experience. tut; 
And this is interpreted by a solid theological knowledge and a — 
deep acquaintance with the greatest mystical writers—the Was ( 
pseudo-Denys, Ruysbroek and St. John of the Cross.” Was | 
inevit 


Chur 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM § ua 


By ROSS HOFFMAN But i 


accid: 
Cr. 8vo. 150 pp. 3s. 6d. net ponti: 


“He writes with so much logical reasoning and such clear = 
insight into the probable future, that few readers will hesitate rane 
to share his convictions.” Catholic Times Cathe 


31 Paternoster Row, E.C.¢ 




















